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“THE OLD BOOK-KEEPER.” 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Ir was an ancient book-keeper, 
And he was tall and slim, 

Though his face was mild, he rarely smiled — 
His clothes were dark and prim ; 

And everything about his desk 
He kept exceeding trim. 


He always hung his hat and coat 
Upon the self-same hooks, 

And laid his ruler, pen, and ink 
In their respective nooks, 

And the only exercise he had 
Was footing up his books. 


Each day, upon the self-same hour, 
He took his lofty seat, 

And bent his body and his mind’ 
His labors to complete ; 

And blots were neither on his fame 
Nor on his ledger sheet. 


The music of his pen was heard 
From morn till eventide ; 

Up columns vast his eyes were cast, 
Then down again with pride ; 

Quite pleased was he, though he saw his work 
Increased and multiplied. 


The cash that o’er his fingers came 
Each day was something grand ; 

And yet no schemes to bear it off 
By him were ever planned ; 

Although you saw with half an eye 
That he wrote a “sloping ” hand. 


He had no wife, he made no friends, 
His joys and cares were few ; 

And his dearest hope from day to day 
Was to keep his balance true ; 

A good world this, if every man 
The latter thing would do. 


He never sighed when little ills 
His way of life would cross ; 

And o’er the errors of his youth 
He showed no vain remorse ; 

But set down all that came along 
To profit or to loss. 


’ One day the creditor of all 
Dropped in for his amount ; 

He found the old man at his post, 
Though low ran Nature’s fount ; 

The books were closed, and he was borne 
Up to his last account. 
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PRIESTLY THANKS TO NAPOLEON. 


NapPoxeon, thou claimest the French throne to 
fill, 

By both the divine grace and popular will. 

A technical term is that little word, grace — 

Excuse us — permission expresses the case. 


The will of the people set thee on that throne ; 
Thou rulest, the vulgar suppose, by thine own. 
They deem thee a Jove that hath only to nod, 

And be, by all nations, obeyed as a god. 


For what if at naught thee Juarez hath set, 

And Bismarck hath braved thee 1— the end 
is not yet. 

Thou bidest thy time —hast employment at 
home, 

Society’s saviour, defender of Rome! 


Thou liftest thy finger — enough is the show — 

For Italy yields to the threat of a blow. 

And ought we not, therefore, thy praises to 
sing, 

For guarding the crown of our Pontiff and 
King? 


How generous, how noble espousing our cause, 

Whilst we and our Chief curse thy maxims 
and laws. 

Denounce and condemn, with one heart, soul, 
and voice, ; 

What gave thee thy sceptre — the people’s free 
choice ! 


We hate French philosophers —all that they 
teach — 

And French civil marriage, French licence of 
speech. 

And France’s religious equality, ban — 

Yet when we want soldiery, thou art our man ! 


No thanks for the troops for our sway that 
have bled, — 

No thanks for the blood thou wouldst yet have 
them shed — 

No thanks on our subjects for thrusting our rule, 

Thyself and thy people thereby to befool. 


Our thanks are for those who of French souls 
have care, 

And know how to work the Confessional 
chair : 

Whom thou dost not dare, for thine empire, 


offend — 
They force Pontius Pirate the Pope to be- 


friend. 
— Punch. 























THE NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE, 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Correspondance de Napoléon I*, publiée 
par ordre del’Empereur Napoléon III. Vols. 
I.-XV. Paris: 1858-1864. 


Tue diffidence we feel in commencing 
our present task arises far less from the 
thought of what we shall say, than from the 
consciousness of all that must unavoidably 
be left unsaid. The mass of materials be- 
fore us is disheartening from its abundance ; 
and the stern necessity for rejection and 
compression, which generally becomes evi- 
dent to reviewers when they draw nigh to 
their concluding pages, strikes us with dis- 
may at the very outset. The salutary 
warning of Boileau — 


* Qui ne sut se borner ne sut jamais écrire,’ 


was never more necessary than in the pres- 
ent instance, and no writer who was not re- 
solved to confine himself strictly within cer- 
tain self-imposed bounds could hope in a 
few pages to give any idea of the value and 
interest of the Correspondence of Napoleon 
I. The work is still in progress and will 
not be completed, it is said. for some years. 
Twenty-one volumes have been already 
published, comprising nearly twelve thou- 
sand closely printed large octavo pages, and 
containing upwards of seventeen thousand 
letters, proclamations, bulletins and docu- 
ments of different kinds, all emanating, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from Napoleon — yet 
these only bring the collection down to the 
spring of 1811. Judging from these data, 
and taking into consideration the fact that 
the number of letters contributed from pri- 
vate and foreign sources increases as the 
Correspondence draws nearer to our own 
times, we may pretty safely reckon on about 
ten volumes more. Under these circumstan- 
ces we might fairly hope to be excused, with- 
out further explanation, for limiting our criti- 
cism in the present instance to what may 
be considered as the first half of this stu- 
pendous collection. 
the two successive Editorial Commissions to 
which the duty of carrying out the instruc- 


tions of the present Emperor of the French | 


has been entrusted, will show that we have 
drawn no arbitrary line for our own conve- 


But a short account of | 


| 
| 
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ing their discretionary power — is an all-im- 
portant circumstance. 

In September 1854 the Emperor of the 
French appointed a Commission whose 
functions were ‘ to collect, set in order, and 
publish the Correspondence of his august 
predecessor, Napoleon I., relating to the 
different branches of public interest.’ This 
Commission was composed of thirteen mem- 
bers, and had for its President Marshal 
Vaillant, then Minister of War. It was in- 
structed — and the instructions appear to 
have been faithfully followed — to abstain 
from ‘ any alteration, suppression, or modifi- 
cation of the texts.” The Commission im- 
mediately commenced its labours, and in 
1858 published a first volume headed by a 
Report, the opening sentence of which is in 
the grandest style of Napoleonic magnilo- 
quence: ‘Sire, Augustus placed Cesar 
among the Gods and dedicated a temple to 
him; the temple has disappeared, the Com- 
mentaries have remained.’ The Commenta- 
ries of the modern Cesar, as they stand col- 
lected in the Correspondence, are as little 
likely, we should say, to be overlooked by 
posterity as those of his Roman prototype. 
Fourteen other volumes had followed in quick 
succession, with an interval of only a few 
months between each, when suddenly, in 
1864, the Commission, notwithstanding its 
zeal in the cause of historical truth — or, 
as it may be surmised; in consequence of a 
zeal too little tempered with discretion — 
was superseded, and other editors were ap- 
pointed in its stead. 

If any surprise was felt by the. public, it 
was caused, not by the measure itself, but 
by the fact of its having been so long de- 
layed. Had the situation of the French 
press been different, had there existed in 
France any of those sure and prompt means 
for testing public opinion which free coun- 
tries afford, there can be little doubt that 
the knowledge of the impression produced 
by the publication of this Correspondence 
would have qnickly dispelled the delusions 
of those who flattered themselves that they 
were raising a monument to the glory of the 
founder of the Bonaparte dynasty. No 
pamphleteer, however hostile, could have 
produced a work half so damaging to the 


| reputation of the imperial hero ; no libeller, 


nience, and that,in some very material re- I 
‘been given to the world in the blindness of 


spects, the first fifteen volumes of the Cor- 
respondence may he taken as a separate 
work. Where so much depends on the 
spirit in which the selection of materials is 
made, a change of editors — involving, as in 
this case, a change in the mode of exercis- 


| however unscrupulous, would have dared to 


invent some of the letters which have thus 


political idolatry. But it was long before 
the effect on the public outside the imperial- 
ist atmosphere could be appreciated, and, in 
the meantime, fifteen volumes had been 
published. The work was expensive and 
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quite beyond the reach of popular readers ; 
it was long and filled up in a great measure 
with administrative and military matters 
which deterred indolent minds accustomed 
tothe light food of small chronicles and 
lively causeries. Newspapers and reviews 
were afraid to tread on such dangerous 
ground, and withheld their criticism; in a 
word, the Correspondence, all things con- 
sidered, was little read and still less spoken 
of. Now and then a political writer, bolder 
than the rest, would quote some startling 
passage to show the evils of uncontrolled 
power and the dangers of excessive centrali- 
sation, but without daring to add a commen- 
tary. So the work proceeded rapidly and 
voiselessly, watched and appreciated only 
by a select few. It was half completed be- 
fore its most zealous promoters had found 
out that their pious efforts had resulted in 
the most complete and irrefragable collec- 
tion of accusing testimony that any one man 
was ever made to furnish against himself. 

Still, the stifled whispers of public opin- 
ion will with time, in the best ordered 
States, grow into a collective murmur which 
makes itself heard, even through palace 
walls and in the chambers where Imperial 
Commissions sit; and in 1864, as we have 
said, the present Commission was appointed. 
It consists of six members only —a manage- 
able number — and the President is Prince 
Napoleon. With the labours of this second 
Commission we do not mean to deal, our 
object in alluding to them being merely to 
show that the spirit in which they are con- 
ducted is somewhat different from that 
which actuated the first editors. A single 
sentence, taken from Prince Napoleon's 
first half-yearly Report to the Emperor, 
will suffice : — 


‘Tn general we have been guided by a very 
simple idea, namely, that we were called upon 
to publish that which the Emperor himself 
would have rendered public could he have out- 
lived himself and — anticipating the judgment 
of future ages — have wished to make known 
to posterity his personal character and his sys- 
tem.’ 


Avery simple idea certainly, but one 
that will not generally be considered as 
conducive toimpartiality in editorship. At 
all events, it constitutes the marked differ- 
ence between the second series of the Cor- 
respondence and the first. No one who has 
read the fifteen volumes now before us will 
be disposed to assert that they were com- 
piled in obedience to the rule subsequently 
laid down by Prince Napoleon, and that 
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they ezhibit the Emperor as he would have 
wished to be presented to the judgment of 
future ages. Most certainly they do not 
show him as he painted himself at St. Hele- 
na, when the fear of posterity was upon 
him. 

It is impossible to read some of these let- 
ters without feeling wonder that men devot- 
ed to the imperial dynasty, and jealous of 
its honour, should have willingly given them 
tothe world. Wasit possible that unques- 
tioning admiration had so far blunted their 
moral sense, that they could not foresee 
what the judgment of mankind would be ? 
We would rather try to believe that the 
Commissioners were enlightened and honest 
men, who, being carried away by the en- 
grossing interest of the labours in which 
they were engaged, forgot all else, and lost 
sight for a time of the political passions of 
the day in the ardour of historic research. 
We have, however, heard it whispered that 
even these conscientious collectors have not 
given us all, and that some letters, incau- 
tiously sent to the Commission by their too 
confiding possessors, have been neither in- 
serted nor returned. 

Be that as it may, the first part of the 
Correspondence, as it stands, is a most val- 
uable collection of materials for history, 
and the public may well be thankful for it. 
Many of these letters, itis true, have been 
published before : some in a collected form 
under the Restoration, others, interspersed 
in the memoirs or correspondence of those 
to whom they were addressed; but the 
effect is much heightened by the circum- 
stance of their being now presented in one 
series. The same subject was often treated 
by Napoleon in several letters, and the 
mode of treatment generally varied greatly 
according to the correspondent. The dis- 
crepancies and contradictions thus brought 
forward are not the least curious parts of the 
work. 

We have said that our first care must be 
to circumscribe our field. The fact of limit- 
ing our review to the first fifteen volumes 
would scarcely prove a sufficient precaution. 
These range over fourteen eventful years, 
from the siege of Toulon in 1793 down to 
the end of August 1809, after the conclu- 
sion of the Peace of Tilsit, and comprise 
nearly fourteen thousand documents of dif- 
ferent kinds. Naturally — we had almost 
said fortunately — these are of very unequal 
interest, and many may pass unnoticed 
without any great effort of self-denial on the 
part of the reviewer. The distinction be- 
tween what strictly comes under the head 
of Correspondence and the general works 
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of Napoleon has not been sufficiently kept 
in view by the Commission. Proclama- 
tions, bulletins, messages to the Senate ex- 
posing the general situation of the affairs of 
the Empire — all of which are to be found 
in the ‘ Moniteur’— have been reprinted. 
Official documents, which, though signed 
by the Emperor, were certainly the work of 
ministers or even of employés of an inferior 
order, instructions for the fleet, long lists of 
the works of art taken from foreign capi- 
tals, extracts from publications of the day 
which have been, with more or less good 
reason, attributed to Napoleon, and frag- 
ments of speeches reported secondhand, 
swell the bulk of these volumes. Even as 
— the Correspondence properly so- 
called, the rules laid down by the Commis- 
sion have not been strictly adhered to. 
The selection is arbitrary and incomplete. 
Letters have been inserted into the collec- 
tion which in no way relate ‘to branches 
of public interest,’ while they are too few 
and too uninteresting to give an idea of Na- 
poleon’s familiar correspondence. A dozen 
unmeaning notes to Joséphine, for instance, 
are given for no other reason, it would seem, 
than to show that some sparks of common 
humanity lingered in the Imperial breast. 
Again we might well have dispensed with 
the conventional letters of condolence ad- 
dressed to the families of those who died in 
battle, or the official letters notifying the 
birth of infant princes or princesses of the 
Imperial family. Still, after deducting all 
that is useless and uninteresting, there re- 
mains an almost bewildering mass of at- 
tractive matter, and some rules of selection 
must be laid down to avoid losing ourselves 
hopelessly. We purpose, therefore, dwell- 
ing only on such portions of the Correspond- 
ence as explain the traditions of the Imperial 
system which still survive in France and 
influence her government, or on those which 
illustrate the personal character of Napo- 
leon. We cannot attempt to follow the 
great events of history by the help of the 
Correspondence. On these it throws no 
new light. But it does throw great and 
powerful light on much that must seem in- 
comprehensible to most Englishmen in the 
domestic politics of France. It brings the 
theory of personal government, and the 
whole machinery, so to speak, of centralisa- 
tion so forcibly before the reader. that the 
shortcomings and backslidings of France in 
her search after liberty are explained. The 
network of administrative tyranny, without 
a loophole for escape, as it is exhibited in 
these pages, is ‘fearful. No nation which 
had been subjected for years to such a régime 
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—or, to speak more properly, no na- 
tion which had submitted to it— could re- 
cover without long and patient efforts. 
France has not yet recovered and perhaps 
never may. 

Strange to say, the Editorial Commis- 
sioners appear to have been principally 
guided in their selection of letters by their 
desire to show the perpetual interference 
of Napoleon in all the affairs of his Empire, 
great and small. The ubiquitous and all- 
pervading nature of his authority is dwelt 
on and brought out with evident pride and 
complacency. One might almost suppose 
the object had been to prove how minute 
and yet how powerful an engine of despot- 
ism personal government could be. In the 
first Report this is clearly expressed : — 


‘ The most surprising result of the perusal of 
this varied Correspondence is the impression it 
conveys of the universal and powerful mind 
which embraced everything, and could in turn 
rise to the sublimest and loftiest conceptions, 
or condescend with equal facility to the most 
trifling details. At ono time, soaring high 
above the world, Napolcon marks out the limits 
of new States; at another, his solicicude cen- 
tres in the humblest hamlet of his Empire. . .. 
Nothing seems to him beneath his notice when 
he seeks to put his designs into effect. He is 
not satisfied in giving the most precise orders, 
he sees to their execution himself with inde- 
fatigable perseverance.’ 


Napoleon was singularly desirous of mak- 
ing it believed that everything emanated 
from himself, and the well-known decree 
for regulating the internal organisation of 
the Théatre Francais, which he dated from 
Moscow, is only one among a thousand in- 
stances. At the very zenith of his power, 
with one half of Europe under his rule and 
the other half in arms against him, he con- 
cocted little police-plots, planned scurrilous 
pamphlets for literary hirelings, suggested 
caricatures which he thought might be tell- 
ing against his enemies, found time for the 
ordering of fétes and monuments, read re- 
ports on the chitchat of the salons of Paris, 
and denounced their intrigues himself, with 
great pride in his superior vigilance, to his 
mortified Minister of Police. The pettiness 
of his administration would in the present 
day be considered ill-judged in a moderate- 
ly large household. ‘This activity, however, 
might have been admired had it been suc- 
cessful, but, unfortunately, the pamphlet, 
the caricature, and the monument designed 
by the imperial meddler were generally 
bad. In spite of his police and counter- 
police, his empire was so insecure that — 
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as was shown by the momentary success of 
the Malet conspiracy —its very existence, 
was at the mercy of a handful of resolute 
men. Neither literature, nor art, nor trade, 
nor agriculture, throve under this unvary- 
ing and stifling solicitude. All was done 
in France by the Government, and all, or 
almost all, was ill-done. The genius of 
Napoleon could not create even a life-em- 
_ and its only lasting result, as regards 
1is internal policy, was to perfect the ma- 
chinery of centralisation, which had been 
handed down from the old monarchy, and 
strengthened by the Convention. That 
machinery has remained unimpaired, and 
may be seen at work to this very day. 

The wild and varied schemes of conquest 
which dictated Napoleon’s foreign policy 
are nat less curious to follow in the Corre- 
spondence. When exhibited in their rapid 
succession, and in their first crude state, 
some of them hardly appear compatible 
with sanity. They are the unruly offspring 
of a restless imagination and a stubborn 
will, unchecked by statesman like prudence 
or indeed by principles of any kind. They 
chase each other like the phantoms of 
dreams without order and without method. 
From the first wild project of turning Turk 
and attacking Europe in the rear (‘ prendre 
? Europe & revers,’ as he said at St. Helena), 
down to the day when he claimed — and 
found the claim allowed — to be considered 
as the heir of Charlemagne, Emperor of 
the West, no principle save that of self-ag- 
grandizement appears to have inspired his 
acts — unless indeed his unvarying hatred 
of England be taken into account. The 
Correspondence shows bim to have been 
much more the creature of imagination and 
impulse than is generally supposed. Of 
far-sighted policy, of plans carefully laid 
and patiently carried out, there is no trace. 
Slavery which had been abolished in the 
Colonies was restored, populations were lib- 
erated only to be handed over once more 
to their oppressors, thrones were set up 
and pulled down, treaties were made and 
broken, kingdoms were erected for his 
brothers, to be partitioned or annexed to 
the Empire within the space of a few 
months, as the blind misleading impulses 
of selfish ambition prompted. Asa general 
ever watchful of his soldiers’ welfare, as a 
military administrator, knowing everything, 
seeing to everything himself and guarding 
against the most remote contingencies when 
the safety or the strength of his army was 
concerned, Napoleon undoubtedly appears 
to great advantage in the Correspondence. 
When one reads his innumerable letters, 
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orders, and proclamations on military mat- 
ters, even M. Thiers seems scarcely to have 
done him more than justice on that score ; 
but these are subjects from which we must 
perforce abstain. In all that constitutes 
real greatness, Napoleon, painted by him- 
self in his own letters, as we have him here, 
is thoroughly wanting. Never was the 
moral littleness of a hero more manifestly 
shown. A wise enemy —to borrow the 
expression of the French fabulist — might 
have done better service to the fame of the 
modern Cesar than the friendly compilers 
of these truthful Commentaries. Mieux 
vaudrait un sage ennemi. 

A voluminous collection of letters, with- 
out the corresponding answers and unac- 
companied by any explanatory notes or 
connecting text, is rather difficult reading 
for the general public. In France, few, we 
faney, have gone really through the task, 
and still fewer readers may be expected in 
England. We would advise the resolute 
students of History, who may desire to read 
the Correspondence with fruit, to go through 
it year by year conjointly with the contem- 
porary volume of M. Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire as a running 
commentary. With all its faults — or, 
rather on account of its faults — M. Thiers 
work gives a very fair idea of the average 
amount of knowledge and the generally re- 
ceived ideas respecting the facts of Napo- 
leon’s reign. It would of course be but 
a rough standard, for many documents and 
letters are to be found dispersed in private 
Memoirs which M. Thiers either glossed 
over or chose to ignore. Still the compari- 
son would be a curious one. We should be 
much surprised if for most readers a new 
Napoleon, instead of the old stereotyped 
image, were not the result of the study, 
and —in the case of those who have ad- 
mired the ‘ national historian’ on the faith 
of imperial approbation and innumerable 
editions — a new M. Thiers likewise. 

The first letter of the Correspondence is 
dated October 25th, 1793. Napoleon was 
then in command of the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon and was just twenty-four. 
He was accustomed to say in after life that 
his political career commenced at the siege 
of Toulon, and the editors of the Corre- 
spondence were perhaps therefore justified 
in beginning their work at that date. The 
few letters belonging to that period relate 
almost exclusively to military matters. 
There was probably no wish to call atten- 


tion to the ties which bound the young gen- 
eral to the Terrorist party and especially 
to the two Robespierres. 


He himself at a 
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later period took great pains to efface the 
remembrance of his connexion with the 
Montagnards, and persecuted with strange 
animosity, during the whole course of his 
reign, the scattered remnant of the party 
to which he owed his early success. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the protec- 
tion of Robespierre the younger was most 
useful to him when he first joined the army 
of Italy, as a general of artillery; and 
both the Robespierre brothers so com- 
pletely reckoned on him as their man, 
that they even summoned him to their 
aid when their power seemed threatened, 
in order to give him the command of the 
troops in Paris. But Bonaparte, even at 
that early age, was not one to sacrifice am- 
bition to friendship, and he remained with 
the army. Inthe Correspondence there is 
no mention of the events of Thermidor 
and of the fall of Robespierre, though there 
are letters of that time extant which would 
certainly have been worth including in the 
collection. . Nor is there more than a pass- 
ing allusion to the accusation which the re- 
actionary party brought against Bonaparte 
himself, and which threatened to nip in its 
very bud his wonderful career. On the 
events of Vendémiaire and of the victory 
he obtained for the Convention in the 
streets of Paris we have only his official 
reports to the authorities, and a few lines 
addressed to his brother Joseph announcing 
his safety and success. In truth, the Cor- 
respondence may be said only to begin fair- 
ly in March 1796, when Bonaparte * on the 
occasion of his marriage with Joséphine de 
Beauharnais, and thanks to the patronage 
of the Director Barras, had been nominat- 
ed to the much-coveted post of Commander- 
in-Chief of the army of Italy. 

French historians have dwelt fondly on 
the ‘pure glory’ of the young victor of 
Italy, and have generally spoken of these 
early campaigns, undertaken nominally for 
the liberation of oppressed nations, as being 
very different from the imperial wars of 
conquest. It seems, indeed, natural to 
suppose that a general of six and-twenty 
should have preserved some of the generous 
impulses and uncalculating enthusiasm of 
youth; but any such delusions will be 
quickly dispelled by a perusal of the Carre- 
spondence. * On vieillit vite sur les champs 
de bataille,’ Bonaparte had said some time 
before to Aubry, the Member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, when this latter 
opposed his promotion on account of his 
youth. In his case the battle-field had cer- 


* Up to this date all the letters are signed Buona- 
parte. 
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tainly done its work thoroughly, and had 
eradicated all the amiable weaknesses of 
youth. No veteran campaigner, inured 
during half a century to the task of wring- 
ing tributes out of conquered provinces, no 
wily diplomatist, grown grey among proto- 
cols and treaties, could have been troubled 
with fewer scruples than the young general 
of the army of Italy. ‘Time and experience 
had little to teach him. When he took 
possession of his new command he was 
already armed at all points to do battle 
with the world and cut his way to the high- 
est fortune. As he was at Austerlitz such 
he was on that eve of the first battle of 
Montenotte. Unshackled by party-ties, 
prejudices, or principles, or even by any 
fixed plans of greatness, he trusted to his 
genius, to fate, to what is vulgarly called 
‘circumstances, and when an_ opening 
offered he was ready: and able to weigh 
chances dispassionately and to choose that 
course which best favoured his ambition. 
It was thus he had acted when he sided 
with the Convention in the riots of Vendé- 
miaire. His intuitive knowledge of char- 
acter joined to a thorough contempt for 
mankind in general, his self-command 
when calmness was required, his curious 
talent for giving way to apparently invol- 
untary violence when violence could serve 
his purpose, his unscrupulousness in cor- 
rupting others while he himself— as far as 
vulgar temptations were concerned — re- 
mained incorruptible, gave him strange 
power over all who approached him. Such 
patriotism as he had been capable of feeling 
had been given in early youth to his native 
Corsica, but that had died out long ago. 
He had chosen France as the best theatre, 
and her soldiers as the best instruments for 
his future glory, but no love, no pity for her 
ever hampered him in one of his schemes 
of usurpation or of conquest. He was free 
— free from the meanness and temptations 
which enslave weak minds, but free likewise 
from the noble fears and doubts which have 
checked the ambition of men more really 
great. The world lay before him, and by 
the help of his genius he would make him- 
self a place. 

That first Italian campaign, with its 
splendid feats of arms ending in the scan- 
dalous treaty of Campo-Formio, is one 
long tale of violence, rapine, and deceit. 
It might almost be read and understood in 
the three first volumes of the Correspondence 
without any previous knowledge of the 
subject, so clearly do the letters speak for 
themselves. And we may observe here 
that for affording insight into the character 
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of the writer the early letters of Napoleon 
are by far the most valuable. In a com- 
paratively subordinate situation —as, for 
instance, when writing to the Directoire 
Exécutif—he was obliged to give an 
account of his motives for action and his 
secret plans, as well as to relate what had 
‘actually been done; whereas, when he 
became omnipotent, he gave orders which 
he rarely deigned to explain, and which he 
often intended merely as a blind. At a 
later period still, after his fall, the retro- 
spective account he gave of some of the 
incidents of his life was utterly worthless, 
except inasmuch as it showed what he 
wished others to believe. 
The first proclamation issued to his army 
on opening the campaign gives the key- 
note : — 


‘Soldiers, you are naked and ill-fed. Gov- 
ernment owes you much and can give you 
nothing. . . . I willlead you to the most fertile 
plains of the world. Wealthy provinces and 
great towns will be in your power; you will 
reap honour, glory, and riches. Soldiers of 
Italy, will you be wanting in courage or in con- 
stancy?’ . 


Up to this time the armies of the Republic 
had been led on to battle to the cry of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, and with 
- high-sounding proclamations about the lib- 
eration of peoples and the destruction of 
tyranny. These were but empty words 
perhaps in most cases, but they appealed, 
at any rate, to feelings of a higher order 
than those which Bonaparte invoked and 
they did not demoralize the soldier. But, 
according to the instinct of his nature, 
he trusted especially to the worst qualities 
of those he had to deal with. His half- 
starved eager troops were not slow in 
understanding his appeal. No wonder he 
wrote shortly after the battle of Mondovi : — 


‘ Le soldat sans pain se porte a des excts de 
fureur qui font rougir d’étre homme. . . Je 
raménerai l’ordre ou je cesserai de commander 
& ces brigands.’ * 


Two days later, he writes — 


‘ There is less pillage. The first thirst of an 
army destitute of everything has been slaked. 
The poor wretches are excusable. After sigh- 
ing for the promised land during three years on 
the summit of the Alps, they have at dast 
reached it and wish to enjoy it.’ 


* Letter to the Directoire Exécutif, April 24th, 


4 > 





Who first had designated Italy as a prom- 
ised land ? 
In the same letter, he adds : — 


‘Horrors have been committed which make 
one shudder ; fortunately the Piedmontese army 
during its retreat behaved worse still. This 
beautiful country, if preserved from pillage, 
will afford us great resources. The province 
of Mondovi alone can pay us 4 tax of a 
million.’* 


With the young general the question was 
not one of humanity'or of honesty. Mili- 
tary discipline was to be maintained; pil- 
lage was to be organized in order to make 
it more productive. Here is one order out 
of many concerning private property : — 


‘ Tax the lord of Arquata at 50,000 livres. 
In default of payment raze his house to the 
ground and lay waste his land. He is a furious 
oligarch, an enemy of France and of the 
army.’ t 


The war in Italy was not only to be self- 
put it was to replenish the empt 
coffers of the Republic. Bonaparte well 
knew the hold that the millions he forward- 
ed to Paris gave him over the perplexed 
Directors. They were fully alive to the 
danger of allowing their General to exer- 
cise uncontrolled authority over his army, 
and to conduct the war according to his 
own views; but whenever they attempted 
remonstrance or interference, they were 
met by a threat of resignation and a prom- 
ise of more treasure. When Bonaparte 
took the command of his army, 12,0001. 
was all that the Government could give him 
to distribute to his starving soldiers ; within 
a few months, the army was living in plenty, 
and millions had been forwarded, not only 
to Paris but to Kellermann and the army of 
the Rhine. A man who could effect such 
miracles could not well be spared, whatever 
dangers his love of power might threaten in 
the future. He himself had but one passion, 
ambition, and he used the vices as well as 
the virtues of men to gratify it. The 
cupidity of the Directors and of the officers 
under his command was as useful to him as 
the valour of his soldiers. They were all 
tools in his hand. Italy was a mere farm, 
and exactions soon became not only the 
chief result but the primary object of war. 

From Milan, where he had been received 
as a liberator, he wrote to the Directoire: 
—‘ We can get twenty miillons out of this 
place. The country is one of the richest in 


* Ibid. April 26th, 1796. 
t To General Pelletier, May 4th, 1796. 
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the universe, but completely exhausted by 
five years’ war. Of these twenty millions 
of francs, he says two days later in a proc- 
lamation addressed to the people of See 
bardy : ‘ This is but a very slight tax for 
such fertile provinces, especially when the 
advantages they are to reap are taken into 
consideration.’ Yet these were the same 
provinces he described as exhausted by war. 

What the advantages of French occupa- 
tion were to be it would have been hard to 
explain satisfactorily, but the invading 
army was still self-styled an army of libera- 
tion. The old pompous phraseology was 
adhered to; glory and cupidity went hand 
in hand. Piedmont, Lombardy, Parma, 
and Modena had been conquered and 
heavily mulcted, yet, in a proclamation to 
———" before marching on Rome he 
said : — 


‘ Mais que les peuples soient sans inqui¢tude ; 
nous sommes amis de tous les peuples et plus 
particulitrement des descendants des Brutus, 
des Scipion et des grands hommes que nous 
avons pris pour modéles. Rétablir le Capitole, 
y placer avec honneur les‘statyes des héros qui 
se sont rendus célébres, réveiller le peuple 
romain, engourdi par plusieurs siécles d’escla- 
vage, tel sera le fruit de vos victoires. 


A few months later we find the bust of 
Junius Brutus and that of Marcus Bratus 
particularly specified among the articles of 
value which were to be given over by the 
Pope in consideration of the armistice 
signed at Bologna. For the liberator of 
Italy had introduced a form of spoliation 
which had been hitherto unknown in mod- 
ern warfare. The peoples he conquered 
were, for the love of art and for the-greater 
advancement of France, robbed, so to 
speak, even of their glorious Past. Wher- 
ever he went the choicest treasures of 
museums and palaces were carried off and 
sent to Paris. Some French historians 
have been found to speak with pride of 
this new kind of pillage, as evincing an 
intense love of art; while others have been 
content to extenuate the sin by pleading 
that aless discriminating conqueror might 
have destroyed instead of robbing! The 
idea, such as it was, may, we think, be 
ascribed to Napoleon himself, and did more 
to beget hatred of France than any of the 
other misdeeds of her armies. An artist 
named Tinet was attached as agent to the 
army of Italy for the purpose of ‘ extract- 
ing and picking up’ (ramasser et eztraire) 
the works of art which were worthy of 
being forwarded to Paris. ‘The expression, 
‘works of art,’ was rather loosely inter- 
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reted; for we find jewels, diamonds, 
arness, and even still stranger articles 
included under that head. 


‘Monge, Berthollet, and Thouin (the natural- 
ist) areat Pavia, where they are busy enriching 
our Jardin des Plantes and Museum of Natural 
History. I trust they will not overlook a 
complete collection of snakes which seemed to 
me well worth removing.’ * 


And again to the same : — 


‘A hundred horses, the finest to be had in 
Lombardy, start from Milan to morrow. They 
are to replace the sorry beasts that drag your 
carriages.’ 


Bonaparte himself summed up the results 
of that first summer campaign in a letter to 
the Directoire, from which we will borrow 
our last extract on this subject. We have 
quoted enough to show with what perfect 
candour the Correspondence exhibits the 
true nature of the war in Italy, and the 
relations between the general and his nomi- 
nal chiefs. He demanded uncontrolled 
power in return for money, and got it :— 


‘Enfin, Citoyens Directeurs, plus vous nous 
enverrez d’hommes, plus, non-seulement nous 
les nourrirons facilement, mais encore, plus 
nous léverons de contributions au profit de la 
République. L’armée d’Italie a produit dans 
la campagne’ d’été vingt millions & la Répub- 
lique, indépendamment de sa solde et de sa 
nourriture; elle peut en produire le double 
pendant la campagne d’hiver si vous nous 
envoyez en recrues eten nouveaux corps une 
trentaine de mille hommes. Rome et toutes ses 
provinces, Trieste et le.Frioul, méme une partie 
du royaume de Naples deviendront notre proie; 
mais pour se soutenir il faut des hommes.’ 


A prey! that was the most true and 
fitting word; but a strange one, it must be 
allowed, in the mouth of a self-styled libera- 
tor. 

We have said that the character of Bona- 
parte, when he first took the command of the 
army of Italy, was completely formed, and 
that it was but slightly modified in after-life 
by success and the possession of unlimited 
power. <A careful observer, for instance, 
would easily recognise in his treatment of 
the Papacy during that first Italian cam- 
|paign, the strange mixture of deference 
/and contempt which characterised in later 
| days all his dealings with the Church? The 
young general who, in 1797, signed the 
Treaty of Tolentino, which reduced the 





| *To the Directoire Exécutif, June 21st, 1796. 
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Papal Government to impotence, while it 
spared the existence of the temporal power, 
foreshadowed pretty plainly the man, who as 
First Consul, and as Emperor, was to re- 
open the churches of France, establish the 
Concordat, and become the gaoler of the 
Pope. He was discerning enough to per- 
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! than of that of its destroyer. You know your 
self that on this point you and I have always 
held the same opinions, and, thanks to the un- 

| limited latitude left me by the Directoire, if 

| there be any wisdom {t Rome we may manage 
| to give peace to this fair part of the world, and 
to tranquillise the timid consciences of many 

| nations.’ (October 28th, 1796.) 


ceive, in spite of the atmosphere of revolu-| 


tionary impiety which surrounded him, that | Yet only a few days before, in writin to 
the Church still possessed considerable | this same Cacault, he designated his Holi. 
power, and no power that could be turned | negs as ‘ that old fox,’ whom it was especially 
to account ought in his opinion to be de-| desirable to deceive. 

stroyed. He saw dimly his way to making} In a letter to General Joubert, dated 
religion useful. Advices from Paris — and | from Tolentino, where he was carrying on 
among others a letter from his friend Clarke | the negotiations with the Papal Govern- 





(afterwards Duke of Feltre), which has 


been preserved —told him that Catholi-| 


cism was regaining ground in France. In 
very truth, the world was to him but as a 
chess-board, and some good moves might 
soon be made, he thought, with the help of 
the Church. 

In the eyes of the Government of which 
he was supposed to be the servant, the 
Papacy was the natural enemy of the 
French Republic, and there is little doubt 
that in the origin the plan of the Directoire 
was to destroy the temporal power of the 
Pope root and branch; but the time had 

ne by when they could hope to control 
their general, and they were ready to let 
him do as he pleased, provided Rome paid 
a heavy ransom. Bonaparte was free from 
the anti-religious prejudices of the revolu- 
tionists; that he was equally divested of all 
- aap wg d with the Church is clearly proved 
by the fact that on his first entering Italy 
he proposed, among other wild schemes, to 
cede Rome to Spain in order to secure the 
alliance of that country. A year later, 
when at peace with Rome, he wrote to the 
Directoire: ‘ The Pope has had an attack 
of apoplexy and has been blooded. He is 
eighty-three. Give me positive instructions 
as to the conduct to be pursued if the Pope 
dies. AmTI to allow them to make a new 
Pope?’ 


On the treaty of Tolentino the Corre- 
spondence has many letters which show in a 
singularly clear light the unblushing dupli- 
city of the young negotiator. To Cacault, 
the French minister at Rome, he writes : — 


‘You may assure the Pope by word of mouth 
that I have always heen adverse to the treaty 
which has been proposed to him, and especially 
to the manner of negotiating it. It isin conse- 
— of my private and reiterated entreaties 
that I have been empowered by the Directoire 
to open fresh negotiations. I am far more am- 
bitious of the title of Saviour of .the Holy See 


ment, he says : — 
| *L’armée est & trois jours de Rome; je suis & 
traiter avec cette prétraille ; et, pour cette fuis-cr, 
Saint Pierre sauvera encore le Capitole, en nous 
cédant ses plus beaux Etats et de l’argent, et, 
par ce moyen, nous sommes en mesure d’exécu- 
ter la grande tiche de 11 campagne prochaine.’ 
| (February 17th, 1797.) 


Two days later the treaty was signed, and 
he wrote on that occasion to the Pope: — 


‘ All Europe knows the peaceful intentions 
and the conciliatory virtues of your Holiness. 

‘The French Republic will, I trust, prove 
one of the truest friends of Rome. 

‘I send my aide-de-camp (Marmont) to ex- 
press to your Holiness the esteem and profound 
veneration, with which {I have the honor to 
be, &e.’ 


It is necessary to carry one’s self back to 
1797 in order to understand how strange 
were such expressions of respect under the 
pen of an agent of the French Republic. 
What the treaty of Tolentino really was, 
and how far Bonaparte’s veneration had in- 
fluenced his conduct, may be gathered from 
a letter written on the same day to the Di- 
rectoire (19th February, 1797) : — 


‘My opinion is, that Rome, when once de- 
prived of Bologna, Ferrara, Romagna, and tho 
thirty millions we take from her, cannot exist ; 
the old machine will tumble to pieces of itself’ 
(cette viei/le machine se détraquera toute seule). 


And in a second note bearing the same 
date : — 


“The commission of the savants has made a 
good harvest at Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, 
Ancona, Loretto, and Perugia. All will short- 
ly be sent to Paris. When to this is added 
what will be sent from Rome we will have taken 
all that is worth having in Italy (tout ce qu’il y 
a de beau en Italie), except a small number of 





articles which are still at Turin and at Naples.’ 
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The liberating army had accomplished its | under various pretexts, all her fortresses on 
mission. the Adige fell into his hands. Under the 
We are inclined to dwell on the first vol- | influence of French intrigues, and indeed 
umes of the Correspondence because they | by direct appeals to that revolutionary 
exhibit far more clearly than the others the | spirit which the armies of Republican 
character of the man, and it is as an illustra- France seemed to carry with them wherever 
tion of the character of one who for many | they went, the Venetian provinces of terra- 
years governed half Europe that this collee- | firma had been estranged from the Govern- 
tion of letters is especially valuable. In| ment, and insurrections had broken out 
after years, when as the all-powerful ruler | which Bonaparte would neither quell with 
of France he spoke in the name of a great his own soldiers nor allow Venice to put 
nation, the selfishness of his policy ceased to down herself by force. Villetard, the 
be oy oe when his plots and artifices| French chargé d’affaires at Venice — who 
were backed by more than half a million of | acted with perfect good faith a most odious 
soldiers they scarcely could seem mean and part — was at last commissioned to propose 
petty; but in the history of those early | to the Doge and the Grand Council their 
days, in Italy and in Egypt, the moral Jittle- | abdication as the only means of saving their 
ness of the man stands out in all its naked- country from anarchy. The aristocracy, 
ness. There were no rags of imperial pur- | which had ruled the Republic in its most 
le to cover it then. At no time of his | glorious days, was to make way for a popu- 
fife did Napoleon properly understand even | lar and provisional government under the 
the uses of truth, but at the outset of his | protection of a French garrison. The sacri- 
career he hardly seemed to understand the fice was agreed to at once by the Doge and 
uses of hypocrisy. Some of the letters are Council, with more patriotism than political 
truly cynical in their confessions of deceit.| wisdom. Not, indeed, that any prudence 
On no subject are they more curiously in- | on the part of her rulers could have saved 
structive than on the cession of Venice to| Venice. Her doom was sealed, and Bona- 
Austria; we will therefore choose that epi-| parte had determined irrevocably that she 
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sode as an example. 
All the Governments of Italy were cajoled 
and betrayedin turn. We have shown how 


it fared with Lombardy and with the Pope; | 


the King of Sardinia, the Republic of 
Genoa, the Duke of Tuscany, were not bet- 
ter treated, but in all that history there is 
no page so dark as the one which relates to 
the betrayal of Venice. It was but yester- 
day she came out of the bondage into which 
she was sold by Bonaparte seventy years 
ago, and of all his misdeeds none has borne 
more lasting and more bitter fruits. If any 
doubts exist in the present day as to the 
perfidious part he played, they will ‘be 
cleared up by the Correspondence. 

We have not space, nor is it our business, 
to relate at length the conduct pursued to- 
wards Venice by the French general from 
the very beginning of the campaign against 
Austria. At first his intention appears to 
have been merely to extort money ;* but 
as the war proceeded the idea of a more 
wholesale spoliation grew upon him. Her 
consistent and honest neutrality was con- 
sidered by him as a crime. One by one, 


* ‘ Peut-étre jugerez-vous 4 propos de commencer 
dés a present une petite querelle au Ministre de 
Venise a Paris, pour que aprés la prise de Mantoue et 
que j’aurai chassé les Autrichiens de la Brenta, je 
puisse trouver plus de facilité pour la demande que 
vous avez intention que je leur fasse de quelques 
millions.’ (Letter to the Directoire Exécutif, July 
12th, 1796.) 


| should be the compensation offered to Aus- 
'tria in order to secure to France the frontier 
of the Rhine. 
On the 16th May, 1797, a treaty was sign- 
ed at Milan between the French Republic 
| andthe Republic of Venice. It stipulated, in 
| the usual terms, perpetual peace and amity, 
and the cessation of hostilities. The Grand 
| Council then decreed the abdication of the 
| hereditary ari-tocracy, and recognised the 
sovereignty of the people. Thé French 
Republic on the other hand, in compliance, 
|it was said, with the request of Venice, was 
|to furnish a division ot French troops to 
maintain order in the town, insure the safety 
of life and property, and assist the new 
| Government in all branches of admiristra- 
tion —the said troops to retire as soon as 
the new Government should no longer need 
their services. By secret articles atached 
to the treaty it was agreed that the two 
republics were to take measures for the 
exchange of divers territories. The Repub- 
lic of Venice was to pay to France three 
millions of francs in money, three millions 
more in hemp, ropes, and other articles to 
be selected from the arsenal, to furnish three 
ships of the line and two frigates in com- 
plete sailing order; and lastly— according 
to the fashion of the times — to hand over 
twenty pictures and 500 manuscripts at the 
choice of the general-in-chief. The condi- 
tions of this treaty were hard enough, for 
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the ‘exchange of territories’ consisted in 
the cession of all the Venetian provinces of 
terra-firma either to the Emperor of Ger- 
many or to France ; the compensation of- 
fered being a mere mockery. Venice, in 
fact, was reduced to the limits of her native 
lagoons. Still, the name of the old Repub- 
lic survived, and all was not lost. The plan 
of handing over Venice herself to Austria 
had not yet been disclosed, and even the 
unprincipled Government of the Directoire 
would not have consented without demurring 
to so shameful a deed. They were to be 
drawn into it by their still more unprinci- 
pled general. 

But this was not all, and Venice was to 
be utterly stripped before she was handed 
over to the stranger. General Gentili was 
despatched to take possession of the Ioni- 
an Islands. Here are his orders (26th 
May) : — 


‘You will have received the order, Citizen- 
General, to go to Venice. General Baraguey-d’ 
Hilliers will place at your disposal two battal- 
ions of the 77th demi-brigade, fifty gunners, 
four field-pieces, an officer of the engineers, and 
150,000 cartridges. You will find at Venice five 
frigates commanded by Citizen Bourdé. You 
will embark with your troops as promptly and 
as secretly as possible, and repair to Corfu to 
take possession of all the Venetian establish- 
ments in the Levant. 

‘ You will take care to act merely as the aux- 
iliary of the Republic of Venice, and in concert 
with the Commissioners sent by the new Gov- 
ernment ; also to do allin your power to win 
over the population, as it is necessary that you 
should be the master in order that, whatever 
may be the ultimate decision in respect of these 
islands, we may be able to execute it.’ 


In the body of the letter there is a curious 
injunction : — 


‘ Should the inhabitants of those countries seem 
inclined to independence, you will take care to 
flaiter their propensities, and in the proclama- 
tions vou issue you must not fail to speak of 
Greece, Athens, and Sparta.’ 


The future author of so many pompous, 
bombastic, lying bulletins here stands con- 
fessed. We can scarcely imagine a more 
characteristic remark. How at one flash it 
illumines the depths of charlatanry that lay 
hidden under his high-sounding phrases! In 
a confidential letter to Talleyrand a few 
months later, he recurs to the same idea: 
‘ tout ce qui est bon & dire dans des procla- 
mations et des discours imprimés sont des 
romans.’ 
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On the very same day that General 
Gentili was despatched on his filibustering 
expedition Bonaparte wrote to the Muni- 
cipal Government of Venice : 


‘, . . [have also directed that troops should 
be sent from Venice and Ancona to your islands 
of the Levant, in order to second your Commis- 
sioners, and to prevent the enemies of your 
country and of liberty taking advantage of 
present circumstances, to obtain possession of 
those islands and hand them over to the bond- 
age of some foreign power. 

... Under all circumstances, I will do 
everything in my power to prove my desire 
that your liberty should be secured, and that 
wretched Italy, free and independent of foreign- 
ers, should take a glorious place in the world, 
and resume among great nations the rank to 
which nature, her situation, and Fate alike 
call her.’ 


A few hours later — for the letter is dated 
27th May, one o’clock in the morning — 
he wrote to the Directors to inform them 
that the first conference for the definitive 
treaty of peace between France and the 
Emperor of Germany had been held the 
day before, and that according to the pro- 
ject agreed upon Venice was to be given over 
to Austria! Some passages of this letter 
are so curious that they must be given in 
the original : — - 


‘Il m’a paru aussi que c’¢tait moins & non 
accorder la limite du Rhin que |’on avait ré 
pugnance, qu’a faire aucun changement qu 
accrit la puissance du roi de Prusse et qu 
culbuterait entitrement le Corps germanique. i 

Culbuter le Corps germanique, c’est 
perdre l’avantage de la Belgique, de ta limite 
du Rhin; c’est mettre dix ou douze millions 
@habitants dans la main de deux puissances 
de qui nous nous méfions également. 

Si le Corps germanique n’existait pas il 
faudraitle créer tout expres pour nos conve- 
nances. 

‘ Approuvez-vous notre syst®me pour I’Italie ? 

‘Venise, qui va en décadence depuis la 
découverte du Cap de Bonne-Espérance et la 
naissance de Trieste et d’Ancéne, peut difficile- 
ment survivre aux coups que nous venons de 
lui porter. Population inepte, lache et nulle- 
ment faite pour la liberté; sans terres, sans 
eaux, il parait naturel qu’elle soit laissée & ceux 
& quinous donnons le continent. Nous pren- 
drons tous les vaisseaux, nous dépouillerons 
arsenal, nous enlevernos tous les canons, nous 
détruirons la banque, nous garderons Corfou et 
Aneone pour nous. .. . 

‘L’on dira que l’Empereur va devenir puis- 
sance maritime? Il Jui fandra bien des années, 
il dépensera beaucoup d’argent et ne sera 
jamais que de troisi¢me ordre; il aura effective- 
ment diminué sa puissance.’ 
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Yet of this same town of Venice he says 
in a subsequent letter to the Directoire : 
‘ Si-votre ultimatum était de ne pas compren- 
dre la ville de Venise dans la part de 
l’Empereur, je doute que la paix se fasse 
(cependant Fosien est la ville la plus digne 
de la liberté de toute I’Italie) et les hostilités 

‘ recommenceraient.’ That short parenthe- 
sis is the most sweeping condemnation of 
his own conduct that can well be imagined. 

The Directoire could have no other will 
than that of their too powerful general. 
The treaty of Campo-Formio, of which the 
worst clause was cancelled scarcely more 
than twelve months ago, was signed on the 
17th October, 1797, and one of the greatest 
— iniquities since the partition of 

oland was consummated. Not the least 
disgraceful part of Bonaparte’s conduct 
were the insults he heaped on the city he 
had betrayed. Villetard, the French agent, 
— himself deceived, as we have said — had 
helped to deceive the Venetians, and re- 
monstrated bitterly. The General’s answer 
is one of the most striking specimens of cruel 
irony that can well be imagined : — 


‘ J’ai regu, Citoyen, votre lettre du 3 bru- 
maire ; je n’ai rien compris @ son contenu. II 
faut que je ne me sois pas bien expliqué avec 
vous. 

‘La République frangaise n’est liée avec la 
municipalité de Venise par aucun traité qui 
nous oblige & sacrifier nos intéréts et nos avan- 
tages & celui du comité de salut public ou de 
tout autre individu de Venise. : 

‘ Jamais la République francaise n’a adopté 
pour principe de faire la guerre pour les autres 
peuples. Je voudrais connaitre quel serait 
le principe de philosophie ou de moralé qui 
ordonnerait de sacrifier 40,000 ‘Francais contre 
le veeu bien prononcé de la nation et l’intérét 
bien entendu de la République. 

‘Je sais bien qu’il n’en cofite rien & une poig- 
née de bavards que je caractériserais bien en 
les appelant fous, de vouloir la République 
universelle. Je voudrais que ces messieurs 
vinssent faire une campagne d’hiver. D’ailleurs 
la nation vénitienne n’existe pas: divisé en 
autant d’intéréts qu’il ya de villes, effeminé et 
corrompu, aussi lache qu’hypocrite, le peuple 
d’Italie, et spécialement Je peuple vénitien, est 
peu fait pour la liberté. S’il était dans le cas 
de l’apprécier, et s’il a les vertus nécessaires 
pour l’acquérir, eh bien! la circonstance ac- 
tuelle lui est trés-avantageuse pour le prouver : 
qu’il la défende!... 

‘ Au reste, la République francaise ne peut 
pas donner, comme on parait le croire, les Etats 
vénitiens ; ce n’est pas que, dans la réalité, ces 
Etats n’appartiennent ala France par droit de 
conquéte ; mais c’est qu’il n’est pas dans les 
principes du Gouvernement francais de donner 
aucun peuple. 
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Lors donc que l’armée frangaise évacuera ce 
pays-ci, les différents gouvernements seront 
maitres de prendre toutes les mesures qu’ils 
pourraient juger avantageuses & leur pays.’ 
(October 26th, 1797.) 


The Venetians having taken the general 
at his word sent a deputation to him beg- 
ging to be allowed to attempt the defence 
of the town with their own resources. His 
only reply was to throw the ambassadors 
into prison.* 

As a finishing stroke to the picture we 
may add that when speaking of Venice 
at St. Helena Napoleon was pleased to de- 
scribe her subjection to the Austrian yoke 
as a temporary lesson in the school of ad- 
versity, which might be serviceable to the 
Venetians by strengthening their patriotism 
and disposing them favourably towards any 
national government which might be their 
future lot. The passage which relates this 
last most monstrous piece of hypocrisy is to 
be found in the Mémorial de Ste-Hélene. 

The reader will observe that we have 
asserted only what the Correspondence cor- 
roborates, and that we have had recourse 
to extracts as frequently as possible, our 
object being especially to show the value of 
the information that it affords. For the 
same reason we have thought it better to se- 
lect a single episode and examine it thor- 
oughly by the light of the letters than to 
cull our quotations right and left without 
order. By the same process all the events 


* In the meantime Gentili had fulfilled his mis- 
sion at Corfu in a manner well worthy of his em- 
ployer. He had presented himself as the friend 
and ally of the new Venetian Government, and 
having obtained admission into the fortress, had 
taken possession of all it contained. The follow- 
ing letter will show that the Levantines were not 
the only people whose propensities Bonaparte 
thought it might be useful to flatter by indulging in 
classical allusion : — 

“. , . Le 10 messidor, nos troupes ont débarqué 
et pris possession des forts de Corfou, ot elles ont 
trouvé six cents piéces de canon, la plus grande 
partie en bronze. Un peuple immense était sur le 
rivage pour accueillir nos troupes aves les cris 
d’allégresse et d’enthousiasme qui animent les peu- 
ples lorsqu’ils recouvrent Jeur liberté. A la téte de 
ce peuple était le Papa ou chef de la religion du 
pays, homme instruit et déja d’un age avancé. II 
s’approcha du général Gentili et lui dit: ‘ Frangais! 
vous allez trouver dans cette ile un peuple ignorant 
dans les sciences et les arts qui ilustrent les nations ; 
mais ne le méprisez pas pour cela, il peut devenir 
encore ce qu’il a été; apprenez en lisant ce livre a 
Vestimer.’ 

“ Le général ouvrit avec curiosité le livre que lui 
présentait le Papa et il ne fut pas peu surpris en 
voyant que c’était l’Odyssée d’Homére. 

“. , . Liile de Corcyre était, selon Homére, la 
patrie de la princesse Nausicaa. 

‘‘ Le citoyen Arnault, qui jouit d’une réputation 
méritée dans les belles-lettres, me mande qu'il va 
s’embarquer pour faire planter le drapeau tricolore 
sur les débris du palais d’Ulysse.” (Letter to the 
Directoire Exccutif, August 1st, 1797.) 

\ 
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of Napoleon’s reign may be judged with 
the help of the Correspondence, and in 
almost every case the same crooked, selfish 
ww will be discovered. The soldier who, 

efore he was thirty, could act towards 
Venice as we have shown, was not likely in 
after years to become frank, honest, or gen- 
erous. When once the character of the 
man is well understood his conduct towards 
every country in turn, whether it be St. 
Domingo, Switzerland, Holland, Poland, 
Italy, or France herself, seems natural. 
The tree bears its fruit. 

Bonaparte had resolved to make peace at 
almost any price with the Emperor, chiefly 
because new schemes had taken possession 
of his restless mind. Italy had afforded 
him all the military glory he could desire, 
and he was sick of legislating for still-born 
States like the Cisalpine and Cispadane 
Republics. It would be well, he thought, to 
change his scene of action in order to keep 
men’s eyes fixed upon him. The capture of 
the Ionian Islands had opened to his imagi- 
nation vistas of Eastern conquest, and he 
was already planning the expedition of 
Egypt. He had written to the Directory 
that he considered the possession of Corfu, 
Zante, and Cephalonia, as more important 
than that of all Italy put together, and that 
he would rather give back Italy to the 
Emperor than give up the islands: “ The 
Turkish Empire,” he said, “ is crumbling to 
pieces, and the possession of the islands will 
give us the means of maintaining it as long 
as possible, or of taking our share of it. 
The time is drawing near, when to destroy 
England, we must get hold of Egypt.” 

Great politicians even in those days were 
Fan ape. on the chances of bolstering up 
the sick man, or of taking their share of his 
inheritance if things came to the worst. 
“ A war with England,” he added, “ would 
open a wider and more brilliant field for 
French activity.” The English people, he 
was pleased to say, were more estimable 
than the Venetians, and the “ liberation of 


England” would consolidate the happiness | 


and liberty of France. As to himself, he 
only wished for repose. He had done his 
duty, and he was satisfied : — 


“Tl ne me reste plus qu’s rentrer dans la 
foule, reprendre le soc de Cincinnatus et donner 
l’exemple de respect pour les magistrats et, de 
Vaversion pour le régime militaire qui a détruit 
tant de Républiques et perdu plusieurs Etats.” 
(Oct. 10th, 1797.) 


With Talleyrand, the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, he was more explicit, and the 
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liberation of England was viewed under 
atiother aspect: —‘* We must concentrate 
all our activity on the navy and destroy 
England. Cela fait, ’ Europe est & nos pieds. 
Salut.” _ 18th, 1797.) 

Two volumes of the Correspondence are 
devoted to the Expedition of Egypt. Al- 
though they contain much that is inter- 
esting, the interest is rather of a restricted 
kind, and there is a certain degree of same- 
ness in the subjects treated. Barely a 
month after the French had landed at Al- 
exandria, all communications, as it is well 
known, were cut off with France by the 
destruction of their fleet at Aboukir, and 
the consequence is that the letters written 
during the campaigns of Egypt and of Syria 
relate exclusively to objects concerning the 
war. Of all that was going on in the rest 
of the world, Bonaparte himself knew 
nothing. The collection, however, is very 
——- and we will glance over it rap- 
idly. 

It scarcely seems credible that the expe- 
dition should ever have been sanctioned by 
the Government. That Bonaparte, young 
and ambitious as he was, should have been 
eager for any undertaking in which he could 
earn glory and attract public notice, was 
natural enough; but that the Directory, 
with an empty treasury —for the millions 
from Italy had ceased to pour’ in — with 
England mistress of the seas, and with war 
threatening the frontiers of France, should 
have allowed their best troops and the flower 
of their generals to be employed in a dis- 
tant conquest, can only be explained in one 
way ; no sacrifice seemed to them too great 
to get rid of their unmanageable general. 
He was allowed to plan the expedition as he 
pleased, and to select the officers who were 
to command under him. The necessary 
funds were obtained by means of two other 
expeditions, both of which were conducted 
in accordance with the system of extortion 
that Bonaparte himself had introduced into 
the armies of the Republic: the occupation 
of Rome, for which the murder of General 
Duphot furnished a pretext, and the inva- 
sion of Switzerland, undertaken nominally 
to free the oppressed democrats of the Pays 
de Vaud from the tyranny of Berne. Na- 
poleon, in his Memoirs, has asserted that he 
blamed both these undertakings, and that 
he had nothing to do with them; but on 
this head, the Correspondence gives him 
the lie. Not only are the instructions for 
Berthier at Rome and for Brune in Swit- 
zerland written by himself, but the Corre- 
spondence furnishes proof that he continued 
to direct the operations of the troops in 
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both cases. Some of the millions seized at 
Berne were forwarded by his order direct 
to Toulon for the use of the army of Egypt. 
This is but one example out of hundreds of 
the discrepancies between the Correspond- 
ence and the Memoirs. The fact of his 
having recommended and directed these 
two expeditions would not, however, be a 

roof that he did not consider them as ill- 
judged and likely to produce disastrous 
results. He himself wrote at St. Helena 
that it was necessary that the Directory 
should suffer reverses during his absence, 
and that his return should be the signal of 
victory, in order that he might become mas- 
ter of France. We may safely conjecture 
that whatever he considered necessary to 
the establishment of his power he also 
thought desirable.* 

The mission of the army of Egypt, as 
described in the decree of the Directoire, 
authorising the expedition, was: to conquer 
Egypt, so as to open a new road to India, 
where the forces of the Republic were des- 
tined to “ vanquish the satellites of England, 
and dry up the sources of her corrupting 
wealth;” to drive the English from their 

ossessions in the East, and more particu- 
arly to destroy their establishments on the 
Red Sea; lastly, to cut the Isthmus of Suez, 
and secure to France the exelusive posses- 
sion of the Red Sea. Bonaparte himself, in 
his first proclamation, designated his army 
as one of the wings of the army of England, 
and reminded his soldiers that “the Roman 
legions whom they had often imitated, but 
not yet equalled, had fought Carthage by 
sea as well as on the plains of Zama.” . 

Bonaparte’s proclamations play an im- 
portant part in the history of the Egyptian 
expedition, and the Correspondence gives 
them all. The idea of Napoleon in Egypt 
is associated in most minds with that of 
bombast and absurd magniloquence. Every- 
body has read, and many have smiled in 
reading of the forty centuries which looked 
down upon the French soldiers from the 
summit of the Pyramids, but that was one 


of Bonaparte’s least ambitious flights of 


rhetoric. The East exercises a species of 


fascination even on the least imaginative | 


minds, but Napoleon seemed to think that 
the neighbourhood of the Desert and of the 
Nile justified him in indulging in more than 


Oriental hyperbole. His proclamations and | 


* In a letter which, as First Consul, he addressed | 


to Talleyrand, we find: —*‘ You must have articles 
written in the ‘ Moniteur’ to make it apparent that 
if I had remained in Egypt, that magnificent colony 
would still be ours, as also that if I had remained 
in France we should not have lost Italy.” (Corre- 
spondence, vol. vi. p. 284.) 
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orders of the day, when read in succession, 
as they are given in the Correspondence, 
preduce a ludicrous effect. There is every 
reason to believe that he overshot the mark, 
as regards those whom he most wished to 
please. While French soldiers smiled and 
shrugged their shoulders, the native popula- 
tion read with hatred and contempt. He 
could not captivate fanatics by feigning to 
be half a renegade. There seems to be 
some providential rule that condemns great 
deceivers to commit almost without excep- 
tion the same mistake: they overrate the 
credulity of the rest of mankind. If liars 
told lies with the same moderation and dis- 
cretion that honest men use in telling the 
truth, honesty would not be so generally 
recognised as it is by wise folks as the best 
policy. There is evident proof, for instance, 
that Bonaparte presumed too much on the 
credulity of the Sultan, when he informed 
him that the French had landed in Egypt 
only to prevent the partition of the Turkish 
Empire between the Emperors of Germany 
and of Russia. 

Still, with all his contempt for the under- 
standing of others and the boldness of his 
oratory, Bonaparte felt hampered by the 
prosaic times he lived in, and the compara- 
tively sceptical generation he had to deal 
with. He openly envied Mahomet, who 
could make himself obeyed as the Envoy of 
God, and still more cman who could 
hope to be believed when he claimed to be 
the son of Jupiter Ammon. We may rest 
assured that no scruples would have stood 
in his way if by imitating either of these 
glorious impostors he could have increased 
his chances of success. But the days of 
Alexander and Mahomet were gone by, and 
as far as his soldiers were concerned, he 
| was obliged to rest satisfied with appealing 
to their scepticism, whieh he dignified by 
the name of tolerance. He reminded them 
in a proclamation published before landing 
at Alexandria that the people among whom 
they were going to live were Mahometans, 
whose principal article of faith was: There 
is no other but God, and Mahomet is 
|his prophet. “Do not contradict them,” 
he added; “ act towards them as we acted 
| towards the Jews and the Italians; show to 
their Muftis and to their _Imaums the same 
deference you showed to the Rabbi and the 
Bishops. Show in respect of the ceremo~ 
| nies prescribed by the Koran the same toler- 
ation which you showed towards convents 
and synagogues, towards the religion of 
Moses and that of Jesus Christ. The Ro- 
man legions protected all religions.” When 
| he otivenall the people of Egypt a few 
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months later the religion of Christ scarcely 
appeared on a footing of equality with that 
of Mahomet. “ Are we not the men who 
have destroyed the Pope because he said 
that it was right to make war on Mussul- 
mans? Have not we destroyed the Knights 
of Malta because they were mad enough to 
believe that it was God’s will they should 
make war against Mussulmans?” Indeed, 
as time went on, he bid higher and higher 
for the favour of the natives, and his latest 
peemneees which are invariably headed 

y the Mahometan profession of faith, and 
affect the most exaggerated fatalism, might 
have been those of a true believer. To 
General Menou, the renegade, he expresses 
satisfaction, at hearing that the General bas 
gone publicly to pray at the mosque. In 
a letter addressed to the Divan of Cairo a 
month before leaving Egypt he speaks with 
contempt of the Russians “ who believe in 
three Gods,” and remarks that it is not the 
number of Gods that gives victory. At all 
times, and in all situations, there was in 
Napoleon much of the quack, but at no pe- 
riod of his life was his charlatanry more 
grossly conspicuous than during his stay in 


Beypt. oe ; 
n the preliminary and in the early stages 
of the expedition — as for instance in the 
taking of Malta—rapacity was a distin- 
uishing feature, but the occupation of 
igypt by the French was especially marked 
by cruelty on the part of the commander- 
in-chief. Bonaparte, in deeds as well as in 
words, borrowed more than one lesson from 
the Turks. The revolt at Cairo was pun- 
ished with a barbarity which would scarcely 
be credible if the Correspondence did not 
furnish vouchers. He had ordered that 
every man found in arms in the streets of 
Cairo should be put to the edge of the sword 
—ameasure which might be excused on 
the score of the necessity of immediate 
repression, but which, at any rate, ought to 
have been considered sufficient by the most 
energetic commander: however, the next 
day he wrote to General Berthier an order 
to have all the prisoners beheaded, and 
their headless bodies thrown into the Nile. 
To General Regnier, a week after the in- 
surrection, he wrote with an equal want of 
humanity and good grammar: “ La tran- 
quillité est parfaitement rétablie au Caire 
- «+ « « Les révoltés ont perdu un 
couple de milliers d’hommes ; toutes les nuits 
nous faisons couper une trentaine de téles et 
beaucoup des chefs; cela, je crois, leur ser- 
vira de bonne lecon.” 

Even before the breaking out of the in- 
surrection he had written to Generals Me- 
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nou and Zajonchek : “ You must treat the 
Turks with the greatest severity. Every 
day I have three or four heads cut off and 
carried through the streets. It is the only 
way of managing these people.” 

The Correspondence in its unflinching 
truthfulness gives also the order, signed 
Bonaparte, for the well-known massacre of 
Jaffa: “en prenant des précautions de man- 
iére qu'il n’en échappe aucun.” (Vol. v. 
p- 438.) More than two thousand men who 
had surrendered were thus butchered in 
cold blood. But no revenge connected 
with war strikes us as so simply cruel as 
some acts which seem to have been ordered 
by the general in perfect good humour. 
We will give one example: “I am ex- 
tremely vexed at that scandalous scene with 
the commandant. I have sent him an order 
to go to Upper Egypt under the command 
of General Desaix. As to the woman, on 
my return I will have her drowned.” * 

It would be difficult to follow the events 
of the campaigns in Egypt and Syria by 
the help of the Correspondence alone, for 
it contains no narrative of events such as 
was furnished by the long letters addressed 
to the Directory from Italy ; but the clos- 
ing scene, the stealthy departure, the 
shameless abandonment by the commander- 
in-chief, under circumstances of peculiar 
danger, of an army which trusted in him 
alone, is very clearly indicated. There is 
the letter addressed to Kleber, his success- 
or, appointing him a rendezvous for a day 
when Bonaparte well knew that he would 
be far on his way to France ; the proclama- 
tion announcing that he has sailed in order 
to take the command of the fleet, and that 
he will return in a couple of months; and, 
lastly, his letter written to the Directory, 
immediately after landing at Fréjus, in 
which he informs them that having heard 
of the reverses of Jourdan in Germany and 
of Scherer in Italy, he has come to the 
succour of France, leaving Egypt in safety 
and prosperity under the care of Kleber: 
“ [’ Egypte bien organisée et a l’abri de tout - 
invasion est entitrement & nous.” The instruc- 
tions left to Klebler were less confident in 
tone: — 


“If, by some unaccountable mischance, all 
my attempts (to send reinforcements) fail, and 
that before next May you have received no 
news or succour from France; if, in spite of all 
the precautions taken, the plague breaks out 
and carries off more than 1,500 men, I do not 
think you should, in that case, attempt another 
campaign, and you are authorised to conclude 


* To General Dugua at Cairo. 
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a peace with the Porte, even though the evacu- 
ation of Egypt should be one of its principal 
condiuons.” (70 Kleber, August 22nd, 1797.) 


Fate had served the young general to 
his heart's cont: nt. He might safely reckon 
that reverses would follow his departure | 
from Egypt, and hope that success would 
attend his return to France. At any rate 
he did all he could to bring about this con- 
summation by taking from the army of 
Egypt its best generals. Lannes, Murat, 
Berthier, Marmont, Duroc, Bessiéres, and 
Lavalette accompanied him to France. | 
When Kleber, to whom he had left the 
command of the colony, was assassinated a 
few mouths later, there was no French gen- 
eral to take his place but the ayn | 
ineffi ient and despised renegade Abdalla 
Menou. 

The four next volumes of the Correspond- 
ence relate to the period comprised be- 
tween the Coup d*Erat of Brumaire which 
made Bonaparte First Consul of the Re- 

ublic, anc the establishment of the Empire. 

f our object were to retrace the histury of 
Napoleon's power, instead of merely review- 
ing his correspondence, the few months 
which followed the usurpation of Brumaire 
would fo:m the most important part of our 
subject. It was then that the destinies of 
France were fixed; for the successive 
measures which transformed a consul, elect- 
ed in the first instance for ten years only, 
into an hereditary emperor were the almost 
unavoidable result ot a law of natural de- 
velopment. We might dwell with interest 
on the Consular Constitution, known as the 
Constitution de l’An VIIL, of which so 
many features may yet be traced in the 
Constitution of the second French Empire. 
Then it was that the great administrative 
hierarchy, the powerful machinery of cen- 
tralisation, which at each successive revolu- 
tion has made France the prize of any 
party who obtained possession of the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, was organised. Then it 
was that the local and elective bodies — 
established by the Constituent Assembly of 
1789 — which still survived, and in the 
midst of anarchy contained the germs of 
political liberty, were swept away, and that 
préfels and sous-préfets, conseils de préfec- 
ture and conseils géneraux reigned in their 
stead. * 


* Even at the present day an article of the Con- 
stitution de An VIII. (Art. 75), which is still in 
force, is the great stumbling-block to the liberty of 
the subject in France, and places, so to speak, a 
whole arsenal at the service of arbitrary power. It 
provides that uo public functionary of whatever de- 

ree can be prosecuted without an authorisation 





m the Conseil d’Etat. The Conseil d’Etat, in its 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VII. 246. 
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No stipulations were made on the part of 
a weary and, so to speak, decapitated nation. 
The scanty elemeuts of resistance which 
still existed were too scattered to combine. 
Provided quiet men were secured avainst 
the return of Terrorism, provided the Ter- 
rorists were assured that no inquiry would 
be made into past misdeeds, provided, 
above all, that the holders of biens nationauz 
were confirmed in their property, all classes 
were content.* Bonaparte gave France all 
she asked for—order. As regards his 
internal administration, he was as complete- 
ly supreme after Brumaire as after Auster- 
litz or Tilsit. 

But of these matters there is no trace in 
the Correspondence. Of the events of 
Brumaire there is no other record than the 
two speeches made by Bonaparte in the 
Conseil des Anciens, and a few official proc- 
lamations. It is probable that he wrote but 
little in those days, when his ambition still 
wore the form of conspiracy —a form, in- 
deed, of which it was never completely 
divested, even when his power was absolute. 
His whole reign was one long conspiracy 
ayainst the peace of Europe —a series of 
plots with the allies of today against the 
enemies of to-morrow. The crooked path 
seemed ever to him the safest. When he 
could command, he did not scorn to dissem- 
ble. He condescended to deceive his fee- 
blest adversaries, and even —in some in- 
stances — his most servile tools. At St. 
Helena, and with his dying breath, he 
sought to mislead posterity. 


turn, by two recent decisions in 1866 and 1867 has 
declared : first, that no functionary can be held re- 
sponsible for an act committed in pursuauce of an 
order from his hierarchical superior; secondly, that 
in the case of acts of a political character, the Con- 
seil d’Etat, as a tribunal, is incompetent. In a 
word, all public functionaries in France are by law 
assured 0 nag in their most arbitrary pulitical 
misdeeds, if the central authority so wills it. Cen- 
tralisation is a plant of constant and all-invading 
growth, and the roots and branches which it has, 
year by year, struck out in French public life, till it 
threatens to stifle —7 germ of individual energy, 
would present a useful study to many among our- 
relves who are impaticnt at the inertness of local 
bodies, and the comparative inability of individual 
efforts and private associations to compass brilliant 
and prompt results. 


*The coronation oath taken by Napoleon (De- 
cember 2nd, 1804) ran as follows:—*‘ Je jure de 
maintenir Pintégrité du territuire de la République; 
de respecter et de faire respecter les lois du Concor- 
dat et la liberté des cultes; de respecter et de faire 
respecter Pégalité des droits, la liberté politique et 
civile, ’irrevocabilite des ventes des biens na- 
tionauz...” . 

Historians have dwelt complacently on the gen- 
erous and patriotic influences which were undoubt- 
edly at work mee | the French Revolution; it 
would be a less pleas ng, but a useful task, to point 
out the 7 that cupidity played, and the influence 
on politics of the purchase of national — or, to speak 
more correctly, confiscated — property, 
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Events do not fill in the Correspondence 
a place by any means proportionate to 
their rank in history. If we consider, for 
instance, the principal occurrences of the 
Consular period, we find that the Concor- 
dat is scarcely mentioned ; on the negotia- 
tions whieh preceded and followed the 
peace of Amiens there is no new light 
thrown, and on the subject of the death of 
the Duc d'Enghien we have only the crders 
signed by the First Cousul for the seizure 
of the Prince and his prompt and secret 
judgment. On the other hand the St. Do- 
mingo expeition ovcupies great space, and 
more tha half a volume is filled with mili- 
tary details concerning the second Italian 
eampaign. But by tar the most curious 
letters in this part of the collection relate 
to the internal policy of Napoleon. The 

eat events of his history are less interest- 
ing to note than the uses to which he put 
his newly-acquired power at home. The 
fruits of the victories of Napoleon were 
wrested from France more than half a cen- 
tury ago; the lines he drew on the map of 
Europe with his sword’s point have long 
since been obliterated; the kingdoms he 
established have been destroyed and others 
have arisen in their stead, but the impress 
which his administration has left on France 
is distinctly visible to this hour and may 
prove ineffaceable. 

One of the first and most signal services 
tendered to France bv her new ruler was 
the pacification of La Vendée. The theo- 
ries of repression on the part of military 
commaniers and the jurisprudence of mar- 
tial law have been so much debated of 
late, that it is interesting to see what the 
First Consul’s ideas were on the subject. 
The following is an extract of his instruc- 
tions to Gen ral Hétouville, commanding 


THE 


temporarily in the rebellious provinces of 


the West : — 

‘You are invested, my dear general, with 
full powers —I say, with every power (oui, de 
tous les pouvoirs) ; act as freely as if you were 
in the midst of Germany. All minor interests 
and individual considerations must give way 
before the necessity of repressing rebellion, and 
eausing the Government to be respected. 

‘It is unnecessary to attich military tribunals 
to the republican troops. The consuls are of 
opinion that the generals should have the chief 
rebels shot at once, when taken in arms. 

‘Any cabal, intrigues or denunciations di- 
rected against yourself, from whatever quarter 
they may p , will be unavailing. Gov- 
ernment will support you; but your military 
acts will be judged in a military light; they 
will be scrutinised by one who is accustomed 
to rigorous and energetic measures, and whose 
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habit it is to triumph on every occasion. How- 
ever cunning the Chouans may think them- 
selves, | are less so than the Arab of the 
desert. They are neither as sharp-sighted nor 
as rapid. You ought to conquer them. 

‘The First Consul is of opinion that you 
would give a salutary example by burning 
down two or three large villages, chosen among 
those who have behaved tiie worst.’ .. . 


To General Brune he writes : — 


‘Enfin commencez & faire sentir tout le poids 
et les horreurs de la guerre aux révoltés du 
Morbihan’ .. . 


M. Thiers in his history concludes his 
account of the pacification of La Vendée 
with the following appropriate remark : 
‘C'est avec la gloire, la clémence et la bi- 
enfaisance qu’on termine les révolutions.’ 

The letters addressed to Fouché are in- 
numerable. Napoleon’s first care had been 
to institute a ministry of police to which 
Fouché was appointed, notwithstanding the 
share he had taken in some of the worst 
crimes of the Revolution. There is how- 
ever no trace in the Correspondence of one 
of the most iniquitous transactions in which 
Fouché was implicated under the Consulate 
— the transportation, without any form or 
pretence of trial, of 130 members of the 
old Revolutionary party, falsely supposed 
to have been concerned in the plot of the 
infernal machine. On that occasion Bona- 
parte had openly declared in the Conseil 
d’Etat his contempt for what he termed ‘la 
métaphysique judiciaire,’ but which ordi- 
nary mortals call the rules of justice. His 
Correspondence clearly proves that he did 
not fear any ‘metaphysical’ objections on 
the part of his subordinates. There was 
also a Prefect of Police who sent in a daily 
report on the state of the capital which 


iserved to test the accuracy of Fouché’s 


information. But Napoleon, both as Consul 


‘and Emperor, never let the direction of the 
| police out of his own hands, and more than 


once cpndescended, as these volumes show, 
to invent plots and stratagems himself with 
all the relish of an amateur. Here are some 
of his notes to Fouché and others connected 
with the administration of justice, taken 
almost at hazard : — 


‘ The establishment of peace allowing me to 
pay more particular attention to the police, I 
wish to be informed of everything in the great- 
est detail, and to transact business with you at 
least once, and often twice every day.’ * 

‘I request, Citizea Minister, that you will 


* To Fouché February 24th, 1802. 
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ship off to rejoin their companions all the men 
whe are confined in the islands of Ré and Olé- 
ron, in virtue of the senatus consuitaum of the 
year VIII. You will add +o their number the 
three generals: Argout, Simon, and Bertrand. 
I desire th it these persons, about thirty in num- 
ber, be put on board as soon as possible, and 
very secretly ; their destination to remain com- 
pletely unknown.’ * 

‘1 think, Citizen Minister, that it would be 
well that d’Avaray did not remain in Paris. 
Have him arrested so as to seize his papers, 
and, if nething is found (for the man is proba- 
bly on his guard), send him off sixty leagues 
from Paris to some small town where he may 
be kept en surveillance 't 

*I am told, Citizen Minister, thit Madame 
de Staéi has arrived at Maffliers, near Beau- 
mont-sur-Oise Let her know through some of 
her friends, and without any fuss, that if on the 
15th Vendémiaire she is still to be fuund there, 
she will be conducted to the frontier by the 
gendarmerie. The arrival of that woman, like 
that of a bird of ill omen, has always been the 
signal of sume disturbance. My intention is 
that she should not remain in France.’} 

‘You must remove (dévayser) the woman 
Pocheton who keeps an inn at Mans, and 
have her inn kept by a safe person.’§ 

‘The Bailli de Crussol was a captain in the 
Guards of the Count d’Artuis. He visits at 
the house of Madame Grolier who paints and 
receives urtist-. It would be desirable to have 
an agent introduced into that sct.’|| 

‘If Carrier and his wife, whq are mentioned 
in the report of the 6th Floréal, are guilty of 
nothing, they must be sent en surveillance to 
some small inland place and never allowed to 
leave it’... 


Napoleon the Emperor was not less vigil- 
ant in overlooking his police than Bona- 
ge the Consul, and a few months after 

is accession in a long and minute letter to 
Fouché concerning divers categories of sus- 
pected persons we find this significant sen- 
tence: * Le seul moyen de conserver la tran- 
quilliid et un bon esprit dans Paris est de _n’y 
souffrir des hommes d'aucun parti.’ The 
impartiality with which he exiled vr impris- 
oned men and women of all parties was in- 
deed wonderful. 


‘ Monsieur Fouché, Minister of the General 
Police, have the younger brother of Georges 


* To Regnier, Grand-Juge, Ministre de la Justi 
October 16th, 1802, it ™ 


t Ibid. September 30th, 1803. 
wis To Regnier, Minister of Justice, October 3rd, 


§ Ibid. February 18th, 1804. 


|| Note tor Citizen Réal, Councillor of State, 
charg: du premier arrondissement de la police g-n 
érale, March 4th, 1804. 


oan Regnier, Minister of Justice, April 27th, 
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(Cadoudal) arrested; he must not remain any 
longer in Morbihan ; have him sent to some 
litrle town in Piedmont where means of ea: ning 
a liveiihood will be given him. 

‘General Lahorie must not remain in France. 
... If he can be caught it would be well to 
make sure of him by detaining him for several 
yeurs in a fortress.’ (September 4th, 1804.) 


The following would lose much by transla- 
tion : — 


‘Mon Cousin, je recois un projet de. déeret 
sur les avocats. Il n’y a rien qui donne 
|au grand jage les moyens de les contenir. 
J’aime mieux ne rien faire que de m’dter les 
moyens de prendre des mesures contre ce tas 
de bavards, artisans de révolutions, et qui ne 
' sont inspirés presque tous que par le crime et 
jla corruption. Tant que j’aurai l’épée au cété, 
je ne signerai jamais uu décret aussi absurde. 
Je veux qu’on puisse couper la langue 4 un 
avocat qui s’en servirait contre le gouverne- 
ment.’* 

‘ All the young men who made a row (ta- 
page) at the play at Ronen, and who happen to 
be unmarried and under twenty-five, must be 
sent to the 5th regiment of the line which is in 
Italy. March them off in-tautly.’t 


Some of these orders are rendered still 
more curious by their dates. In a letter 
addressed to Cambacérés and written from 
headquart rs at Osterode shortly after the 
disastrous battle of Eylan, with the armies 
of Russia and Prussia arrayed against him, 
the Emperor recurs to his petty persecu- 
tions against a woman : — 


‘ J’ai écrit au Ministre de la Police de ren- 
voyer Madame de Staél & Geneve, en lui lais- 
sant la liberté d’aller a I’étranger tant qu’elle 
voudra. Cette femme continue son métier 
d’intrigante. Ella s’est approchée de Paris, 
malgré mes ordres. C'est une véritable peste. 
Mon intention est que vous en parliez sérieuse- 
ment au Ministre, car je me verrais forcé de la 
faire enlever par la gendarmerie. Ayez aussi 
Veil sur Benjamin Constant, et, & la moindre 
chose dont il se mélera, je l’enverrai & Bruns- 
wick, chez sa femme. Je ne veux rien souffrir 
de cette clique; je ne veux point qui’ls fassent 
des prosélytes.’ . . . 


Some of the notes are almost ludicrous in 
their inquisitorial minuteness : — 


‘ Monsieur Fouché Minister of General Po- 
lice, — The Arch-Chancellor’s mother-in-law 
is in Paris ; she is staying with a certain M. de 
Marsanne. an ex-deputy. Herobject is to an- 
noy the Arch-Chancellor (Cambacérés) at the 
instigation of his enemies and of people of ex- 


* ToCambacérés, Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, 
October 7th, 1804. 


t To Fouché, June 24th, 1806, 
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treme opinions (gens eragérés). .I wish you to | 
see her and to try by fair means to induce her 
togohome. Let me know what you have done, 
that I may take, if necessary, further measures.’ 
(Uctober 13th, 1804.) 


The power of keeping troublesome moth- 
érs-in-law out of the way might, if it could 
be effectually exercised, go far to reconcile 
many to the idea of a paterpal government, 
but the task would baffle, We suspect, even 
the genius of a Napoleon. Nothing was too 
small or too great tor his ambition. He was 
never so happy as when he could show him- 
self informed of some trivial circumstance 
which had escaped the viyilance of his nu- 
merous police. He suggests subjects for 
ballets, meddles in the squabbles of actors, 
and gravely pronounces when he considers 
that the time is come for Madame Paér to 
give up singing at concerts on account of 
her approaching confinement. Evidently 
he was proud of his universal supervision, 
and the editors of his Correspondence seem 
equally desirous, in the interest of his mem- 
ory, to make it apparent. The smallest bits 
of tyrannical gossip are carefully recorded. 
That they prove activity and suppleness of 
mind there can be no doubt, but in truth, 
they indicate more restlessness than real 
strength. Napoleon had none of that Olym- 
pian serenity which should properly belong 
to the rulers of men. This was clearly 
shown by the petty biekerings and the quer- 
ulousness to which he gave way when ad- 
versity — which elevates and appeases really 
noble minds— overtook him. When great 
men condescend to notice and direct trifles, 
one is justified in supposing that trifles may 
unduly influence them. Every child has 
heard the well-known comparison of the 
elephant’s trunk, which can with equal 
ease uproot a tree and pick up a straw; but 
if an elephant, with the task before it of a 
whole forest to uproot,picked up every 
straw that lay in its path, our admiration 
for its varied powers would be deservedly 
lessened. 

No correct opinion can be formed of Na- 

leon’s domestic policy if his dealings with 

iterature and the Press are not taken into 
account. Although he was certainly unable 
to appreciate the full value of moral and in- 
tellectual forces, and felt an_ instinctive 
antipathy for ‘ideologists,’ as he called 
them, he was not blind to the fact that the 
glory of letters was wanting to his reign, 
and he would willingly have purchased it 
at any price, save that of allowing men to 
write and speak freely. He was ready to 





grant pensions and favours, but he could 
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not afford to give liberty. His system of 
government, he well knew, could not have 
stood six months under the criticisms of a 
free press. While he founded prizes for 
literature and reproached his ministers with 
their inability to discover literary merit and 
bring it to light, he persecuted Madame de 
Staé!l and Benjamin Constant and silenced 
Chateaubriand, the only three writers of his 
reign whose names will go down to posteri- 
ty with his own. As regards newspapers 
he would have preferred to suppress them 
altogether, though he sometimes made use 
of them as vehicles for directing, or rather 
for misleading, public opinion. But Napo- 
leon’s style is so clear and terse that we can 
save space by allowing him to expose his 
views himself. Nor are we blind to the ad- 
vantage of screening ourselves by quotation 
from the suspicion of having misrepresented 
or even exaggerated the intellectual tyran- 
ny imposed on France by one who dared to 
claim, and to whom some historians have 
ventured to give, the title of the modern 
Charlemagne. Charlemagne! Ten centu- 
ries of civilisation and enlightenment must 
be placed in one of the scales before Napo- 
leon and Charlemagne cn be fairly weighed 
together; and, if that were done, it would 
certainly not be the barbarian Emperor 
that woul i be found wanting! 

The following instructions are all ad- 
dressed to Fouché : — 


‘Bestir vourself a little to keep up public 
opinion. ‘Tell the editors that, though I am 
absent from France, I read the newspapers, and 
that if they persevere in their present tone I will 
settle their account. Remind them that in the 
year VIII. I reduced their numbers to fourteen. 
I fancy these warnings to the principal writers 
will be of more use than any refutations.’ 
(August 24th, 1805.) 

‘Monsieur Fouché,— My intention is that 
henceforward the “ Journal des Débats” should 
not be published without having been subjected 
to a censorship on the previous day. You will 
appoint a censor; he must be a safe man, 
devoted to the Government and possessing tact. 
The proprietors of the Journal must allow him 
asaiary of 12,000 francs. On this condition 
only will I allow the paper to appear... . 
The writers are animated with the worst possi- 
ble spirit. If, in spite of the censorship, they 
continue to write nonsense I must suppress the 
paper. Infurm the other journalists of this 
measure, and warn them that if they venture to 
give stupid news with bad intentions I will do 
asmuch by them. Any news that is disagreea- 
ble or unfavourable to France should be put by 
them under quarantine, as they ought to suspect 
that it is an invention of the English.’ (May 
20th, 1805.) 
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The newspapers were awed into submission, 
but as might have been foreseen the process 
made them rather tame and dull. The 
master expected his slaves to move lightly 
in their fetters, and had, moreover, found 
out that there were some disadvantages 
attached to an official censorship : — 


‘The newspapers are important. It cannot 
be said at present that they are malevolent, but 
thev are too stu; id. ‘Thev are written nnmean- 
ingly, and the principal papers show no zeal for 
the Government. ... I am not desirous to 
have or ly one newspaper. But I wish to have 
an organisation without censorship, for I do 
not choose to be held responsible for everything 
they may say. I wish the editors of the papers 
we keep to be devoted to the Government, and 
sensible encugh not to put in any news which 
is unfavourable to the nation. They should 
be directed to attack England in her fashions, 
customs, literature, and constitution. Geoffroi 
has no other recommendation, and Voltaire 
did great mischif by consrantly preaching 
Anglomania.’ (June Ist, 1805.) 


The foliowing passage of a letter address- 
ed to Eugene Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy. 
is more explicit still. The last sentence, 
—— the attacks on foreign Powers, 
is especially curious : — 


‘La censure détruit les journaux ; il faut dé- 
clarer que le Gouvernement ne peut répondre 
des sottises qu'ils peuvent dire, mais que les 
journaliste< en répondront personnellement. Je 
ne me dissimule pas que cette mesure a quelque 
inconvénient ; mais il y aussi dans le vague 
de la liberté de la presse quelque chose dont il 
est bon de profiter, et, quoique mon intention 
ne soit point de laisser asx journaux la tiberté 
que les constitutions anylaixes laissent aux 
journaux anglais, je ne veux point qu’on la 
régle comme on le fait & Vienne ou & Venise. 
Il faut quis puissent mettre quelque article 
vague contre telle ou telle puissance, et qu’on 
puisse répondre aux ambassadeurs: Faites une 
plainte ; on les poursnivra devant les tribunaux. 
ou ’on s’en fera rendre compte.’ (June 12th, 
1805.) 


Here again we have a curious mixture of 
sham liberality and actual confiscation : — 


‘I send you the arrangement I have approved 
for th: “Journal de |’Empire,” formerly 
“ Journal des Débats.”” Let the owners know 
the terms I have settle]. When the arringe- 
ment is concluded, you will make a similar one 
with the ‘ Publiciste” and the “ Gazette de 
France.” * You wil extend to all the other 
papers the general mesure of levying one-sixth 
or one-quarter on the profits — according to 
their impor:ance — to be applied to. pensions 
which will be granted to men of letters.’ * 


* To Fouché, August 7th, 1805. 
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M. Portalis has pointed out to me the ex- 
istence of several ecclesiastical journals, and 
the evils which may arise from the spirit in 
which they are conducted, and more esp-cially 
from a diversity of opinions on a'l religious 
matters. My intention is. therefore, that the 
re'igious newspapers should be stopped and be 
henceforward united in one journal, which will 
take all their subscribers. As this paper is 
intended especially for the instruction of priests 
it is to be entitled ** Journal des Curés.” The 
contributors will be appointed by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris.’ f 


‘ Journal des Curés’ was certainly not an 
attractive title, but doubtless the curés were 
made to subscribe. We can only inform 
our readers — among whom may perhaps 
be found some of the contributors to the 
two hundred and ten religious magazines of 
England — that about eighteen months later 
we find the Emperor writing to M. Portalis, 
Minister of Public Worship, t » obtain inform- 
ation respecting the ‘Journal des Curés,’ 
and threatening to suppress it on account 
of its Ultramontane and anti-Gallican ten- 
dencies. The love of uniformity grew with 
what it fed on, and.as we turn over the. 
pages of the Correspondence, we find con- 
tinually some new step taken towards 
Napoleon's ideal of good government — 
unity in command for the ruler, equality in 
servitude for the ruled. 


‘Monsieur Talleyrand, —I desire. that the 
political articles of the “ Moniteur ” be written 
by the Min’srer for Foreign Affiirs. When I 
shall have seen. during a month, how they are 
done, I will fo: bid all the other papers to men- 
tien politics otherwise than by copying the 
articles of the “‘ Moniteur.” ’ * 


At last silence reigned and no warning 
murmur was heard in the great French 
Empire, save the irrepressible wail of be- 
reaved mothers after every fresh victory. 
But the Emperor was not satisfied. He 
was surprise! and disgusted to see that the 
soil he had made barren produced no crops. 
Everything in France was done by him. 
He acted tor France in his omnipotence, 
and sucevss seemed to follow all his under- 
takings; but somehow he found that he 
could not think for her. It was in vain that 
he publicly honoured the Institute with 
marks of empty respect, that he talked with 
Talma and regretted that Corneille had not 
lived under his reign that he might have 
made hima prince; in vain that he sng- 
gested plots for tragedies and gave hints for 


*Tbid. February 7th, 1806, 
¢ To Talleyrand, March 6th, 1806. 
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pamphlets; his literary acumen was just 
sufficient to discover the sterility that sur- 
rounded him. “If ‘the army does all it can 
to honour the nation it must be allowed that 
men of letters do what they can to disgrace 
it,” he exclaims in a letter to Cambacérés a 

opos of some more than usually bad verses 
which had been sung at the Opera. But 
the natural and only efficacious remed 
never suggested itself to his mind. His 
plan is to have official criticism inserted in 
the “ Moniteur.” He thinks there are ten, 
or may be a dozen, poets in France who 
show signs of talent. These might be en- 
couraged “ without adulation” in the Gov- 
ernment paper, and, on the day following 
the favourable review, the minister might 
with advantage grant the author some slight 
favour. The great fault of the times in his 
opinion is that “ no pains are taken to form 
public opinion.” But in truth, with an un- 
erring instinct, he mistrusted all men of 
learning and letters, aud felt that there was 
a natural enmity between them and him 
He never willingly employed them: “Je 
regarde les savants et les hommes d’esprit 
comme des coquettes,” he writes to his 
brother Joseph, “il faut les voir, causer 
avec eux, mais ne prendre ni les unes pour 
sa femme, ni les autres pour ses ministres.” 

Notwithstanding his sareasms and aff-cted 
contempt, Napoleon's severity towards the 
press betrayed his fears. The instances of 
tyranny we have given are not the worst 
that can be adduced against his memory. 
The tragical fate of Palm, the bookseller of 
Nuremburg, is well known. During the 
occupation of Germany by the French in 
1806, several pamphlets, hostile to the in- 
vaders, had been circulated throughout the 
country. One of these was traced to Palw’s 
shop, and, though he offered to prove that 
he had not sold a single copy, he was ar- 
rested and shot on the following day. The 

r bookseller, more really a hero than the 

a who ,caused him to be butchered, 
refused the pardon that was offered him on 
condition of revealing the name of the 
author of the pamphlet. 

The following letter leaves no doubt that | 
the guilt of this murder must be ascribed 
entirely to Napoleon himself : — 





“Mon Cousin, —J’imagine que vous avez 
fa® arréter les libraires d’Augshourg et de Nu- 
remberg. Mon intention est qu’ils soient tradn- | 
its devant une commission militaire et fusillés | 
dans les vingt-quatre heures. Ce n’est pas un 
crime ordinaire que de répandre des libelles 
dans les lieux o& se trouvent les armées fran- | 
gaises pour exciter les habitants contre elles : 
c’est un crime de haute trahison. La sentence | 
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portcra, que partout ot il y a une armée, le de- 
voir du chef étant de veiller & sa sf eté, les in- 
dividus tels et tels, convaincus d’avoir tenté de 
soulever les habitants de la S ouabe contre I’ar- 
mée frangaise, sont condamnés & mort = C’est 
dans ce sens que sera rédigée la sentence. 
Vous mettrez les coupables au milieu d’une 
division et vous nommerez sept colonels pour 
les juger.” * 


We have already said that the space al- 
lotted to events in the Correspondence 
bears no proportion to their importance ; 
we need perhaps scarcely add that— as 
might be expected in a one-sided collection 
of letters — while some matters are made 
perfectly clear even to the most careless 
reader, others are almost incomprehensi' le 
for any one who is not well acquainted with 
the circumstances to which the Eimperor 
alludes. In many cases those who are una- 
ble to read between the lines—to borrow 
a German expression — much that is un- 
written, will pass over some of the most 
curious letters. We will give one instance 
taken from a period which is likely to inter- 
est. English readers. 

Tiere are hundreds of letters from Na- 
poleon on naval matters, many of which 
relate to his projected invasion of England. 
In these he not only gives the minntest di- 
rections respecting the flotilla at Boulogne, 
bnt he issues the most positive orders to his 
fleets in all parts of the world as to the 
conduct to be pursued under every possible 
circumstance. We confess ourselves in- 
competent to criticise his plans of naval 
warlare, but on the very face of the thing 
it certainly argues great presumption on 
the part of one totally unacquainted with 
the sea to speak so authoritatively, and the 
frequent reverses which his fleets suffered 
go far to corroborate this first impression. 
At anv rate one would naturally take for 
granted that he spoke. if not by the advice, 
at least. with the concurrence of, his Minis- 
ter of Marine. There are, however, unde- 
niable proofs that this was not the case. 

During the whole month of August, 1805, 
Napoleon remained at the camp of Bou- 
logne, awaiting impatiently the arrival of 
Admiral Villeneuve from Spain and Gan- 
teaume from Brest with their respective 
squadrons. The presence of the two admi- 
rals in the Channel, with the combined 
fleets of Spain an! France, would be snffi- 
cient, in the opinion of the Emperor, to 
protect the passage and landing in England 
of his invading army. But while Napoleon 
was waiting at Boulogne, Villeneuve, in- 


* To Marshal Berthier, August 5th, 1506. 
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stead of joining Ganteaume at Brest, and 
from thence making sail with him for the 
Channel, had gone to Cadiz. When he 
left that port in October he was destined, 
as everybody knows, to encounter Nelson 
and sufler defeat at Trafalgar. Now let us 
see how events appear in the Correspond- 
ence. We find there twelve letters for 
one single day, the 22nd August, 1805, six 
of which are addressed to Decrés, the Min- 
ister of Marine, thou:h he was at Boulogne 
at the time, within two miles of his master. 
One of the letters is addressed to Ganteaume 
at Brest. It contains an order to appear 
in the Channel as soon as possible with 
Villeneuve and their combined forces, and 
ends thus: — 


* Partez et venez ici. Nous aurons vengé 
six siécles d'insultes et de honte. Jamais pour 
un plus grand objet ‘nes soldats de terre et de 
mer n’auront exposé leur vie.” 


To Villeneuve he writes : — 


“Monsieur le Vice-Amiral Villeneuve, — 
J’espére que vous étes arrivé & Brest. Partez, 
ne peidez pas un mornent, et, avec mes escadres 
réunies, entres dans la Manche. L’Angleterre 
e3t & nous. Nous sommes’ tous préts, tout est 
embarqué. Paraissez vingt-quatre heures et 
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tout est terminé. 


The above letters are intelligible enough, 
but one of the notes written on the same 
day to Decrés requires explanation : — 


“ Monsieur Decrés, —Je vous prie de m’en- 
voyer dans Ja journée de demain un mémoire sur 
cette question: Dans la situation des choses, 
si m’Amiral Villeneuve reste & Cadix, que faut- 
il faire? Evevez-vous & la hvuteur des circon- 
stances et de la situation ot se trouvent la 
France et l’Angleterre. Ne m’écrivez plus de 
lettres comme celle que vous m'arez érite, cela ne 
signifie sien. Pour moi, je n’ai qu’un besoin, 
c’est celui de réussir.” 


To understand the words we have under- 
lined, the reader must know that the unfor- 
nate Minister of Marine, after repeated 
and fruittess remonstrances on the folly of 
his master’s naval plans, had on that very 
day written a letter sufficiently forcible to 
shake at last even Napoleon's obstinacy. 
The letter is long, and for our purpose it 
will be sufficient to quote the concluding 
paragraph : — ; 


“T consider my acquaintance with naval 


inspires no confidence aid has no influence on 


the piaus of your Majesty. In truth, Sire, | 455 
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my situation has become very painful. I re- 
proach myself with my inability to persuade 
your Majesty. I doubt that any one man could 
hope to do so. Let your ay oy appoint a 
council, an admiralty, 1s may be judzed best, 
to direct the navy ; a3 for myself, 1 feel that, 
instead of gaining strength, I um giving way 
day by day. The truth must be spoken: a 
minister of marine, overruled by your Mijesty, 
(subjugué par votre Majesté) in naval mutters, 
does you no good service, and not only can add 
nothing to the glory of your arms, but may do 
injury. With biverness of heart which in no 
way impairs my devotion and fidelity to your 

rson, I beg your Majesty to accept my pro- 
‘ound respect.” (Decsés.) * 


This letter, joined to Villeneuve’s non- 
appearance, had the desired effect. The 
letters of the following day (23r! August) 
are full of projects for war with Austria, 
and within litile more than a month the 
camp at Boulogne was broken up, aud the 
French armies had crossed the Rune. The 
only allusion to the battle of Trafalgar is 
to be found in a letter of the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1805, to Deerés, in which Napoleon 
writes: — “TI have received your letters 
respecting the fight off Cadiz. I wait for 
further details to form my opinion.” At 
that date Ulm had capitulated, Vienna had 
been taken, and the victory of Austerlitz 
was near at hand. These were great com- 
pensations. The details came no doubt in 
due time, and the imperial opinion was 
formed, but no further mention is made of 
Trafalgar. France was not even informed 
of the defeat she had sustained at sea. 
Henceforward the letters addressed to 
Decrés are comparatively few and far be- 
tween, and Napoleon appears to have 
despaired of his navy. Hatred towards 
England remained the ruling passion of 
his life, and he never made peave with any 
other Power but with the ultimate hope of 
securing a new ally against her; but all 
idea of a direct attack was given up. The 
continental blockade, and a still more chi- 
merical plan of dealing a death-blow to 
England in her Indian Empire, took the 
place which the invasion from Boulogne 
had hitherto held in his dreams of revenge. 

On the other hand, there are matters 
which are so explicitly treated in the Cor- 
respondence that they could scarcely have 
been made more clear had the writer wished 
to draw up a full confession for the benefit 
of posterity. The letters addressed by 
Napoleon to Eugene Beauharnais as Vice- 


roy of Italy, and still more those written to 
matters as a misfortune, since my knowledge | 


* The entire letter is given in M. Thiers’ “ Histo- 
ry of the Consulate and the Empire,” vol, v, p, 
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Joseph Bonaparte at Naples, expose with! of Lamarck, and lastly, the county of Witt- 


incompsrable lucidity his plans of govern- 
ment and his notions of kingeraft. The 
letters he subsequently wrote to Louis in 
Holland, and to Joseph in Spain, are per- 
haps more valuable still, but they belong to 
a period which lies beyond our present 
, subject. These letters of advice, and al- 
most invariably of reproof, though the 
most interesting in the Correspondence, 
are also the best known; we will not, 
therefore, draw largely upon them. They 
have been published long since to the world 
in the separate Memoirs or Correspondences 
of the personages to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Still, in their collected form as 
they stand in the Correspondence, they 
wear a peculiar aspect. 

By their help the reader can follow ste 
. by step the progress of an idea which too 
possession of Napoleon’s mind almost imme- 
diately after Austerlitz and the establish- 
ment of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
The old Germanic Empire was dissolved, 
the ground was clear. the states which had 
belonged to Charlemagne lay within his 
grasp, why should not he revive, after a 
lapse of nearly a thousand years, the title 
of Emperor of the West? In fact, the 
Western Empire was nearly complete ; 
and lie thought he could foresee the time 
when Europe could be coaxed, or coerced, 
into allowing the name. 
’ He would have vassal-kings seated on 
half the thrones of Europe; sovereign- 
rinces who should nevertheless continue to 
be great dignitaries of the imperial court; 
and a Pope who should be his mere feuda- 
tory. As far back as January 1806, he 
wrote lightly to Joseph: ‘I told you, I 
think, that my intention is to take the 
throne of Naples for my family. Naples 
with Italy, Switzerland, Holland and the 
three German kingdoms, will form my 
Federal States. or, more properly speaking. 
The French Empire.’ Henceforward ‘all 
Napoleon’s acts tended towards the same 
object. Countries were cut up, thrones 
were exchanged and bandied about without 
any consideration of the traditions, past 
associations or wishes of the peoples — 
sometimes with curious ignorance of their 
ownership. Take for instance the following 
letter written when Murat was Duke of 
Berg and of Cleves : — 


‘Monsieur Talleyrand,— There are three 
territories I wish very much to have in order 
to complete (pour arrondir) Prince Murat’s pos- 
sessions: first, the Abbeys of Essen and of 
Werden — only 20,000 souls ; then the county 


genstein. The two fir-t belong to Prussia, J 
do not know to whom the third belonis. Let me 
| have a report. I wish you to find out what 
|can be given to Prussia in exchange; there 
are in her neighbourhood several petty princes 
whose states would suit her very well. 


Napoleon’s plan of Empire was fixed and 
his theory of government complete in all 
its parts; the difficulty was to have the 
| personnel required for his great schemes. 
| His brothers and Murat were unsatisfactory 
scholars. Those whom he had made great 
sometimes ‘ waxed fat and kicked,’ or again, 
| like Louis in Holland, and at one time 
| Joseph at Naples, foryot their alleziance to 
France and weakly souzht to gain the love 
of their foreign subjects. H- could not im- 
bue them with his genius or with his own 
indomitable will. And vet as he wrote to 
Eugene: ‘ the system was very simple; the 
Emprror wills it. Everybody knew that he 
never yielded.’ Still, simple as the system 
was, it did not work easily, as may be seen 
by innumerable letters, often written in an 
admirable style and containing excellent ad- 
vice, but all bearing the true tyrannical 
stamp. We will give some quotations with- 
out comment. The few explanatory re- 
marks we add must be merely considered 
as the leaden framework in which a hum- 
bler artificer enchases the brilliant fragm-nts 
of some illumined and gloriously-stained 
window. Our mosaic will, we think, 
present a vivid, though necessarily imperfect 
image of the self-styled Charlemagne, the 
would-be Emperor of the West. 

To Eugéne, Viceroy of Italy : — 


‘ My Cousin, — In confiding to vou the Gov- 
ernment of our kingdom. of Italy, we have 
given you a proof of the esteem wh:ch your con- 
duct has inspired. But as at your age you 
cannot be fully acquainted with the perversity 
of the human heirt, we cannot too strongly 
recommend circumspection and prud-nee. .. . 
Dissimulation, which is natu al at a certain 
uge, must with you be a mater of principle 
and of authority. Whenever you have spoken 
according to the impulse of your heart and 
without necessity, say to yours ‘If that you have 
committed a fault, so as tu avoid it another 
time. Show esteem for the peop'e you hive to 
govern; you must show it the more in propor- 
tion as you discover reisons for esteeming them 
less. A time will cone when you will find out 
that there is very little diff-rence between one 
people and another.’ (Juns 7th. 1805 ) 

‘My Cousin,—I desire M. Muriscalchi to 
forward to you the de-ree by which I have 
ordered the Legislative B ody to briny its sittings 
to a close.. My intention is, so long as I reign 
in Italy, not to convoke it again. I had too 
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an opinion of the Italians. I see there 
are still a great many mischief-makers and 
scamps among them. . . . I did not want the 
sanction of the Legislative Body, I wanted its 
opinion. You will address no message to them 
and pay then no honours ; you will, however, 
inform them of my displeasure. You are mis- 
taken in supposing that the Italians are like 
children. ‘There is malice at the bo:tom of «ll 
this. Do not suffer them to forget that I am 
the master and free to do what I choose; this 
is necessary for all people, but expecially for the 
Italians, who only obey a master’s voice. They 
will esteen you only in so much_as they fear you, 
and they will fear you only if they perceive 
that \ou know the duplicity and cunning of 
their character.’ (July 27th, 1805.) 

‘, . « If you value my esteem and friendship, 
you must not, under any pretence whatever, 
go bexond your authority, even though the 
moon were threatening to fall on Milan.’ (Au- 
gust 6th, 1805.) 


Joseph on taking possession of the king- 
dom of Naples was especially warned not 
to govern too paternally : — 


‘My Brother, —I see that in one of your 
proclamations you promise not to levy a war 
tax, and that you tell the soldiers not to ex- 
pect to be fed by their hosts. In my opinion 
your measures are narrow. . . . Raise a tax of 
thirty millions on Naples ; pay your army well ; 
mount your cavalry ; get shoes and coats made ; 
all this can only be done with money. It would 
be too ridiculous if the conquest of Naples did 
not procure ease and comfort to my army... . 
Ido not hear of vour having had .any of the 
lazzaroni shot, and yet I know that they have 
been using the stiletto. If you do not make 
yourself feared from the first, you will come to 
grief. An impost would not produce the effect 
you fancy ; everybody expects it and it will be 
thought quite satural. At Vienna. where there 
was not a penny, and where they hoped I 
would levy no contributions, I lvid on a tax of 
a hundred millions ; it was considered very rea- 
sonable.’ (March 8th, 1806.) 

‘My Brother, —I have received your letter 
of April 5th. I see with pleasure that an in- 
surgent villare has been burnt down. Severe 
examples are necessary. I suppose the village 
has been given over tu the soldiers for plunder. 
That is the way to treat all revolted villages. 
It is not only the right of war but a duty en- 
joined by policy.’ (April 22nd, 1806.) 


These counsels were not completely suc- 
cessful, and soon after an insurrection broke 
out in Calabria with the help of the Eng- 
lish. 


‘Mark my words : the fate of your reign de- 
mds on vour conduct when you return to Ca- 
abria. There mast be no forgiveness. Have 
at least 600 rebels shot. They have murdered 
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more soldiers than that. Burn down the houses 
of thirty of the principal inhabitants of the vil- 
lages, and share out their property to the army. 
Disarm the people and have five or six large 
villages given over to pillage. Take away the 
communal property from the rebel villages and 
give it to the army. 

‘Since you compare the Neapolitans to the 
Corsicans you should remember that, when Ni- 
olo was enrered, forty rebels were hanged on 
trees, which struck such terror that nohody 
stirred after that. Placenza rebelled On my 
return from the grand army I sent Junot, who 
pretended that the country had not risen, and 
sent me fine phrases, French.fashion (m’envoyatt 
de l’esprit @ la francaise). I ordered him to 
burn down two villages and to shoot the chiefs, 
among whom were six priests. ‘Tne thing was 
done and the country reduced to submission. 
It will not rebel again for a lone while.* 

‘ Since Calabria has rebelled, why should you 
not seize half the properties of the province to 
distribute to your army? ... As the Calabri- 
ans have murdered my troops I will myself 
sign the decree for confiscating, in favour of my 
troops, half the revenue — both public and pri- 
vate — of the province.’ (July 30th, 1806.) 


Nor wasthe necessity for such cruel re- 
pression a matter of regret. It was consid- 
ered a fortunate circumstance : — 


‘T heartily wish the rabble at Naples would 
revolt. Until you have made an example, you 
will not be master. Every conquered people 
must have a rebellion, and I should consider an 
| insurrection in Naples very much in the same’ 

light as a father of a family would view small- 
| pox for his children, provided it did not weaken 
the invalid too much. It is a salutary crisis. 
No part of your kingdom is nearer pacitica- 
| tion than Calabria, if you deal out severe just- 
jice.’ (August 7th, 1806.) 





The great Emperor — and this was per- 
haps the severest trial of all — frequently 
‘indulged in the irritating, a d, to less pow- 
erful teachers, dangerous practice of snub- 
bing He was never happier than when he 
had some disagreeable truth to t-ll. Poor 
Joseph fancied, or pretended to fancy, that 
the Neapolitans liked him; he was not al- 
lowed to cherish the delusion : — 


‘I read in your speech some phrases which I 
must be allowed to think very bad. You com- 
pare the attachment of the French to my per- 
| son, to that of the Neapolitans for you. This 
| reads likean epigram. What affection can you 


* Junot’s esprit ila francaise consisted in pro- 
footing against the pitiless orders he received, and 
| in trying to exculpate the country he was commis- 
| sioned to devastate. Severity is sometimes neces- 
sary in war, but it is very rareto xee a sovereign 
urge his generals to show no mercy — such mercy 
- soldiers, irritated by resistance, are likely to 
: show. 
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suppose the people feel for you, who have done | the Pope the investiture of his kingdom. . . , 
nothing for them, and who are reigning by right | If this continues, I wil have Consalvi carried 
of conquest with the help of 40,000 or 50,000 | off from Rome and I will hold him responsible, 
foreizners?... If you had no French army | for he is evidently sold to the English. He will 
and the ex-king of Naples had no English ar-| see if Ihave the strength and the coura-e to 
my, who would be the strongest in Naples? I | defend my imperial crown. Lay a stress on the 
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require no foreign army to snpport me in 
Paris.’ . . . (June 3rd, 1806.) 

‘One single Italian ery to drive the barbari- 
ans back beyond the Alps would rob vou of all 
your army It is no use saying you would 
come to mycamp. A king should defend him- 
self and die in his kingdom. An émigré and 
vagrant king cuts a sorry figure (Un roi éni- 
gré et ragalond est un sot personage).’ (August 
9th, 1806.) 


But in the whole Correspondence with 
Joseph there ovcurs no passage more strik- 
ing than the following. It throws a curious | 
light on the poiitical svstem of the Legisla- | 
tor of the Code Civil, and shows that the | 
imperial nobles-e was not quite the empty | 
in«titution that many people have thought | 
it: — 

| 


‘Let me know the titles that you wish to | 
affix to the duchies in your kingdom. ‘These | 
are only the titles, hut the chief thing is the in- | 
come. There should be 200,000 livres per an- | 


num attached to each duchy. I have insisted | 





also on the bearers of tnese titles haviug a house 
in Paris, becau-e the centre of the whole system 
is there. I wish to have a hundred large for- | 
tunes in Paris, established at the same time as 
the throne ; these, being entailed, will be pre- | 
served, while all the rest will be perpetually | 
seacteredby means of the Code Civil. Establish | 


word imperial — not royal, and insist upon the 
necessity of the Pope’s behaviour to me being 
the same as that of his predecessors towards the 
emperors of the West.’ * 


With these extracts we must bring our 
review to a close, not without a regret that 
we have had to leave unnoticed many at- 
tractive subjects and withstand many temp- 
tations to digress. 

The fifteenth and last volume of what may 
properly be termed the first series of Napo- 
leon’s Correspondence end: with the return 
of the triumphant Emperor to Paris after 
the conclusion of the Peace of Tilsit. The 

ear 1807 was the crownins point of Napo- 
eon’s reign. With the exception of Eng- 
land and Turkey he held all Europe directly 
or indirectly in his dependence. The Czar 
was to be henceforward his friend, and they 
had agreed at Tilsit to divide the worl1 be- 
tween them. He had at last found an ally 
with whose help he might hope to reduce 
England to the alternative of submitting, 
or of making war against United Europe. 
His brother Joseph was the recognised king 
of Naples, Louis reigned in Holland, and a 
kingdom, Westphalia, had been cut out for 
Jérome. Eugene was his viceroy for Italy. 
He was the protector of the Confederation 





the Codu Civil at Naples. In a few years, all | of the Rhine. He had wres'ed from van- 
that does not hold on to you will go to pieces, | quished nations spoils with which he might 
and al! you wish to prese ve will be consolidat- | hope that even his insatiate generals would 
ed. That is the great advantage of the Code) be satisfied. Trade and agriculture lan- 
Civil.’ (June 3rd, 1806 ) guished, but the treasury of his army was 
overflowing and the sinews of war were his. 
Very nearly at the same date we have a! France was so thorouzhly mastered that he 
memoranduin for Talleyrand which com-| had been able to remain absent from his 
pletes the picture. It relates to some pre- | capital without fear during a whole twelve 
tensions which Pius VII. had impradently | month. Apparently no irremediable fault 
put forward on the ocvasion of the change | ha as yet been committed, and the Spanish 
of dynasty at Naples: — war, that first downward step, was not con- 
templated. Well might he suppose, in the 
‘Even though it mag be true that in former intoxication of his power, that he had laid 
ages the Court of Rome has dethroned sove- 


reigns, preached Crusa les, and laid whole king-| * For a complete and accurate account of Napole- 
dom: under interlict, it will be found to be on’s dealings with the Papacv, we can safely refer 








equally true thit the popes have always con- | 
sidered their temporal power as depending on 
the French emperors. The emperor, on ascend- | 
ing the throne, did not elaim to succeed merely to | 
the rights of the third dynasty, whose sove- | 
reigaty did not exten over one half of the | 
dominions which compose his empire; he | 
claimed to inh rit the rights of the French em. 
perors, und the Court of Rume cannot surely | 
pretend to say that Charlemagne received from | 





our rea lers to M. le Comte d’Han<sonvil!e’s work, 
‘ L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire,’ (800-1814. 
We shonld scarcely be fulfilling onr duty towards 
the public, if we did not take this opportunity of 
likewise calling attention to M. Lanfrey’s very re- 
markable work : ‘ Histoire de Napoléon ler.’ For the 
first time. the characrer of Napoleon has been dealt 
with, bv a French historian, in a liberal and equit- 
able spirit. The first volume only of the ‘ Histoire 
de Napoléon ler’ has been publi<hei as yet, but 
the second is, we believe, now going through the 
press. The work promises to be most valuable, 
when completed. 
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the foundations of the second Empire of the 
West! But it is impessible to read in the 
present day the volumes in which his whole 
system of government is laid bare without 
coming to the conclusion that his Empire, 
even at its most glorious period, rested on 
sand, and that his accumulated conquests 
were but the heaped-up materials for a gi- 
gantic ruin. 

As regards the man himself, the domi- 
nant impression that will be left on the 
reacer’s mind will, we think, be that of 
meanness — of moral littleness, stranvely 
combined with great strength of will and 
unrivalled activity of mind. Napoleon was 
in truth an actor, and in his Correspondence 
we view him from behind the scenes. The 
vulgar applause of the multitude ean no 
longer deceive those who know his history 
as it is there written with hisown hand. His 
duplicitv, his bombast and mock heroism, 
his studied violence, his love of false grand- 
eur, his envy in the midst of unriva!led 
greatness, his hatred and distrust of all that 
was really good and great, his vulgar arro- 
gance, his indifference to the sufferings of 
others, his selfish and insensate ambition, 
are conspicuous in every page. This great- 
est of modern conquerors was not a hero, 
for the great soul—the maynanimity — 
which alone makes heroes, he never pos- 
sessed. 

He belonged neither tu the nation . over 
which he ruled, nor to the age in which he 
lived. He was a phenomenon, a scourge 
of God, as our forefathers would have said, 
a man of the middle ages rather than of 
our times. In no respect was he French. 
He had the subtleness of the Italian and the 
stubborn will of the Corsican, but he showed 
neither the good nor the bad qualities which 
are distinctive of the French character. 
IIad he possessed the national failings, a 
love of pl-asure and of ease, a desire for 
material enjoyments would have made him 
seek repose when he had reached the 
summit. He would have wearied of war as 
all his French marshals and generals — even 
the bravest— wearied of it, and Europe 
might have found peace in his sensuality. 
Had he been a Frenchman, some pity — pity 
such as even Louis XIV. telt — might have 
touched his heart for the nation which 
ing out so freely for him her blood and 

er treasure. Even in their excesses, the 
Frenchmen of the Revolution had generally 
shown one redeeming quality, mistaken 
thongh they might be—a wish for the 
general improvement of the world. A feeling. 
call it as one will, love of progress or love of 
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generous feeling, had been theirs. In this 
respect, too, Napoleon was not French, and, 
to borrow the words of Fichte, “ no idea of 
the higher moral destiny of man ever 
entered his mind .” 

It seems almost incredible that the name 
of Napoleon should ,ever have been the 
watchword of a party, which reproached 
the successive Governments of France with 
unconstitutional tendencies. Under the 
Restoration, Bonapartism and |beralism 
were synonymous; even in our time, we have 
seen the resurrection of Ceesari-m hailed by 
a large fraction of the democratic party 
who denounced Louis-Philippe as a tyrant. 
Strange to say, Literature, which suff red 
so much at the hands of Bonaparte, has been 
mainly instrumental in creating this con- 
fusion of ideas. Béranger the popular chan- 
sonnier, and, at a later day, Thiers — the 
Béranger of history —have been the chief 
authors of the Napoleonic legend. This lat- 
ter has stated the only good reason for Napo- 
leon’s enduring popularity, when, in record- 
ing a tardy censure at the end of the twen- 
tieth volume of an unwearied apology, he 
says that Frenchmen should preserve for his 
memory “those feelings that every army 
owes to the general who has long led it to 
victory.” But even this implies forgetful- 
ness of the fact, that the long-victorious gen- 
eral brought on his country the humii «tion 
and misery of a two-fold invasion. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that the advent of 
the Second Empire has alone had the power 
of thoronghly and finaliy dis-ociating the 
idea of Napoleonism from that of liberty in 
the popular mind of France 

Even in the present day there are many 
liberal Frenchmen, who, while they blame 
the policy of the great Nupoleon, profess 
deep respect for the legislation and admin‘s- 
tration which he bequeathed to France, and 
which, to use a French cant phrase. ‘ all Eu- 
repe envies.” Yet it is asa legislator and 
political administrator that Napoleon has 
done most mischief to France, as we have 
already pointed out. He left her, and she 
has remained to this day, completely organ- 
ised for despotism, with a central authorit 
armed ‘and equipped at all points wit 
irresistible power. Self-government, 
word which has been introduced bodil 
into the French language, has many parti- 
sans in France; but the first tools and 
implements for the work of self-government 
are wanting. Even were France suddenly 
placed in a condition of complete political 
freedom it would require long and patient 
application of the law of + natural selection” 


mank:nd, but, in short, an ennobling and | to enable her to discard gradually the in- 
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stitutions which would be worse than useless 
in her new state, and to develop the barely 
rudimentary capabilisies of self government 
which a long course’ of centralisation has 
condemned to atrophy. As it is, one might 
as well expect a bird to use its wings ole 
water or a fi-h to soar in the air, as to 
expect that France, with her present or- 
ganisation, can practice self-zovernment. 
Few Frenchmen, however, acknowledge 
this, and, if they did, it is a difficult task to 
alter the whole political understructure of 
a nation. It is far easier to exchanve a 
constitutionil king for a republi¢, or a 
republic for a dictator. 

We cannot take leave of the Imperial 
Editorial Commission without once more 
expressing our gratitude for the service 
which it has — voluntarily or -involuntarily 
— rendered to the cause of historic truth. 
It has dealt an irrecoverable blow to one of 
the most wide spread delusions of the pres- 
ent day — the great Napoleonic superstition. 


From the Cornhill Magazine. 
JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
CHAPTER I. 
ON MONSTERS, ETC. 


Most of us have read at one time or 
another in our lives the article entitled 
Gigantes, which is tobe found in a certain 
well-known dictionary. It tells of that terri- 
ble warfare in which gods and giants. fighting 
in fury, hurled burning woods and rocks 
through the air, piled mountains upon 
mountains, brought seas from their bound- 
aries, thundering, to overwhelm their ad- 
versaries ;— it tells how the gods fled in 
their terror into Egypt, and hid themselves 
in the shapes of animals, un‘il Hercules, 
the giant killer of those strange times, 
sprang up to rescue and deliver the world 
from the dire storm and confusion into 
which it had fallen. Hercules laid about 
him with his club. Others since then, our 
Jack among the rest, have fought with gal- 
lant courage and devotion, and given their 
might and their strength and their lives to 
the battle. That battle which has no end, 


alas! and which rages from sunrise to sun- | 


down, — although hero after hero comes 


forward, full of hope, of courage, of divine | 


fire and indignation. 
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Who shall gainsay us, if, now-a-days some 
of us may pera be tempted to think that 
the tides of victory flow, not with the 
heroes, but with the giants; that the gods 
of our own lan‘ are hiding in strange dis- 
guises; that the heroes battling against 
such unequal odds are weary and sad at 
heart ; while the giants, unconquered still, go 
roaming about the country, oppressing the 
poor, devouring the children, laying homes 
bare and dexolate ? 

Here is The Times of to-day,* full of a 
strange medley and record of the things 
which are in the world ether — Jacks 
and giants, and champion-belis and testimo- 
nials ; kings and queens, knights and castles 
and ladies, screams of horror, and shouts 
of laughter, and of encouragement or anger. 
Feelings and prejudices and events, —all 
vibrating, urging, retarding, influencing 
one another. 

And we read that some emperors are 
feasting in company at their splendid revels, 
while another is torn from his throne and 
carried away by a furious and avgrv foe. by 
a giant of the race which has filled the 
world with such terror in its time. Of late 
a young giant of that very tribe has marched 
through our own streets; a giant at play, 
it is true, and feeding his morbid appetite 
with purses, chains and watches, and iron 
park railings; but who shall say that he 
may not perhaps grow impatient as time 
goes on, and cry for other food. 

And meanwhile people are lying dying 
iu hospitals, victims of one or more of the 
cruel monsters, whose ill deeds we all have 
witnessed. In St. Bartholomew’s wards, for 
instance, are recorded twenty-three cases 
of victims dying from what doctors call 
delirium tremens. Which Jack is there 
among us strong enough to overcome the 
giant with his cruel fierce fangs. and force 
him to abandon his prey? Here is the 
history of two men suffocated in a vat at 
Brisrol by the deadly gas from spent hops. 
One of them, Ambrose, is hurrying to the 
other one’s help. and gives up his life for his 
companion. It seems hard that such men 
| should be sent unarmed into the clutch of 
/such pitiable monsters as this; and one 
'grulges these two lives, and the tears of 
| the widows and children. I might go on for 
many pages fitting the parable to the com- 
;monest facts of life. The great parochial 
‘ Blunderbore still holds his own; some of his 
' castles have been seized, but others are im- 
preguable ;— their doors are kept closed, 
their secrets are undiscovered. 





f ay, 1867. 
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Other giants, of the race of Cormoran, 
that “dwell in gloomy caverns, and wade 
over to the mainland to steal cattle,” are at 
this instant beginning to creep from their 
foul dens, by sewers and stagnant waters, 
spreading death and dismay along their 
path. In the autumn their raids are wid- 
est and most deadly. Last spring I heard 
two women telling one another ot a viant of 
the tribe of Cormoran camping down at 
Dorking in Surrey. A giant with a poi- 
soned breath and hungry jaws, attacking not 
only cattle, but the harmless country people 
all about; children, and men, and women, 
whom he seized with his deadly gripe, and 
choked and devoured. Giant Blunderbore, 
it must be confessed, has had many a hard 
blow dealt him of late from one Jack and 
another. There is one gallant giant-killer 
at Fulham hard by, waging war with many 
monsters, the great blind giant Ignorance 
among the rest. Some valiant women, too, 
there are who have armed thenselves, and 
gone forth with weak hands and tender 
strong hearts to dotheir best. I have seen 
some lately who are living in the very midst 
of the dreary labyrinth where one of the 

reat Minotaurs of the city is lurking. 

hey stand at the dark mouth of the poison- 
ous caverns, warning and entreating those 
who, in their blindness and infatuation, are 
rushing thither, to beware. “I: took a 
house and came,” said one of them simply 
to my friend Mrs. K—— when she askeil 
her how it happened that she was established 
there in the black heart of the city. All 
round her feet a little ragged tribe was 
squatting on the floor, and ch'rping, and 
spelling, and learning a lesson which, pray 
heaven, will last them their lives ; and across 
the road, with pretty little crumpled mob- 
caps all awry on their brown heads, other 
children were sewing and at work under 
the quiet rule of their good teachers. The 
great business of the city was going on out- 
side. The swarming docks were piled 
with bales and crowded with workmen ; the 
main thoroughfares streaming and teeming 
with a struggling life ; the side streets silent, 
deserted, and strangely still. A bleak north- 
east wind was blowing down some of these 
grey streets. I have a vision before me now 
of one of them: a black deserted alley or 
passage, hung with some of those rays that 
seem to be like the banners of this reign of 
sorrow and sin. The wind swooped u 
over the stones, the rags waved and fell, 
and a colourless figure passing up the middle 
of the dirty gutter pulled at its grimy shawl 
and crouched as it slid along. 

We may well say, we Londoners, see how 
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far the east is from the west. I myself 
coming home at night to the crowded cheer- 
ful station and travelling back to the light 
of love, of warmth, of comfort, find myself 
dimly wondering whether those are not in- 
deed our sins out yonder set away from us, 
in that dreary East of London district ; our 
sins alive and standing along the roadside 
in rags and crying out to us as we pass. 


Here in our country cottage the long 
summer is coming to an end, in falling 
leaves and setting suns, and gold and russet, 
where green shoots were twiukling a little 
time avo. The banks of the river have 
shifted their colours, and the water, too, has 
changed. The song of the birds is over; 
but there are great flights in the air, rapid, 
mysterious. For weeks past we have been 
living in a gracious glamour and dazzle of 
light and warmth; and now, as we see it 
go, H. and I make plans, not unwillingly, 
for a winter to be passed between the com- 
fortable walls of our winter home. The chil- 
dren, hearing our talk, begin to prattle of 
the treasures they will find in the nursery 
at London as they call it. Dolly's head, 
which was unfortunately forgotten when we 
came away, and the panniers off the wooden 
donkey's back, and little neighbour Joan, 
who will come to tea again, in the doll’s tea- 
things. Yesterday, when I came home fiom 
the railway-station across the bridge, little 
Anne, who had never in her short life seen 
the lamps of the distant town alight, came 
toddling up, chatt¢éring about “ de pooty 
tandles,” and pulling my dress to make me 
turn and see them too. 


To-night other lights have been blazing. 
The west has been shining along the hills 
with a gorgeous autumnal fire. From our 
terrace we have watched the lights and the 
mists as they succeed one another, stream- 
ing mysteriously before yonder great high 
altar. It has been blazing as if for a solemn 
ceremonial and burnt sacrifice. As we 
watch it other people look on in the fie!ds, 
on the hils, and from the windows of the 
town. Evening incense rises from the val- 
ley, and mounts up through the stillness. 
The waters catch the light, and repeat it; 
the ‘illumination falls upon us, too, as we 
look and see how high the heavens are in 
comparison with the earth; and suddenly, 
as we are waiting sti!l, and looking and ad- 
miring, it is over—the glory has changed 
into peaceful twilight. 

And so we come away, closing shutters 
and doors and curtains, and settling down 
to our common occupations and thoughts 
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again ; but outside another high service is 
beginning. and the lights of the great north- 
ern altar are burning faintly in their turn. 
People say that extremes meet; and in 
the same way that fancy worlds and dreams 
do not seem meant for the dreary stone 
streets aul smoky highways of life, neither 
do they belong to summer and holiday time, 
when reality is so vivid, so sweet, and so 
near, that it is but a waste to dream of 
fairies dancing in rings, or peeping from the 
woo's, when the singing and shining is in 
all the air, and the living sunshiny children 
are running on the lawn, and pulling at the 
flowers with their determined little fingers. 
And there are butterflies and cuckoos and 
flowmg streams and the sounds of flocks 
and the viorations of summer everywhere. 
Little Aane comes trotting up with a rose- 
head tight crushed in her hand ; little Mar- 
ery has got a fern-leaf stuck into her hat ; 
Puck, Peas-blossoin, Cobweb, Moth, Must- 
ard-seed, themselves, are all invisible in 
this great day-shme. The gracious faney 


kingdom vanishes at cock-crow, we know. 
It is not. among realities so wonderful and 
beautiful that we can scarce realize them 
that we must look for it. Its greatest tri- 
umphs are where no other light shines to 
brighten — by weary sick beds; when dis- 


tance and loneliness oppress. Who cannot 
remember (days and hours when a foolish 
conceit bas come now and again, like a 
“ flower growing on the edge of a precipice,” 
to distract the dizzy thoughts from the dark 
depths below ? 

Certainly it was through no fancy world 
that poor Jolin Trevithie’s path led him 
wandering in life, but amid realities so stern 
and so pitiful at times that even his courage 
failed him now and then. He was no cele- 
brated hero, though I have ventured to 
christen him after the great type of our 
childhvooi; he was an honest, outspoken 
young fellow, with a stubborn temper and a 
tender hear’, impressionable to outer things, 
although from within it was not often that 
anything seemed to affect his even moods 
and cheerful temper. He was a bright- 
faved, broad-set young fellow, about six- 
and-twenty, with thick light hair, and eagle- 
ish eyes, and lips and white teeth like a 
girl. His hands were like himself, broad 
and strong, with wide competent fingers, 
that could fight and hold fast, if need be ; 
and yet they were so clever and gentle 
withal, that children felt safe in his grasp 
and did not think of erying, and people in 
trouble would clutch at them when he put 
them out. Perhaps Jack did not always 
understand the extent of the griefs for 
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|which his cheerful sympathy was better 
‘medicine after all than any mere morbid 


investigations into their depths could have 
proved. 


CPAPTER II. 
CORMORAN. 


Tue first time I ever heard of the Rev. 


| John Trevethic was at Sandsea one morn- 


ing, when my maid brought in two cards, 
upon which were inscribed the respective 
names of Miss Moineaux and Miss Tr quett. 
I had taken a small furnished house at the 
seaside (for H. was ailing in those days, and 
had been ordered salt air by the doctors) ; 
we knew nobody and nothing of the people 
of the place, so that I was at first a little 
bewildered by the visit; but I yathered 
from a few indescribable indications that 
the small fluttering lady who came in side- 
ways was Miss Moineaux, and the bony, 
curly, scanty personage with the big hook- 
nose who accompanied her Miss Triquett. 
They both sat down very politely. as people 
do who are utter strangers to you and about 
to ask you for money. Miss Moineaux fixed 
a little pair of clear meek imploring eyes 
upon me. Miss Triquett took in the apart- 
ment with a quick uncomfortable swoop or 
ball-like glance. Then she closed her eyes 
for an instant as she cleared her throat. 
She need not have been at any great 
ains in her investigations; the story told 
itself. Two middle-aged women, with their 
desks and work-baskets open before them, 
and The Times and some Indian letters 
just come in, on the table, the lodying-house 
mats, screens, Windsor chairs, and druggets, 
a fire burning for H.’s benefit, an open 
window for mine, the pleasant morning 
wash and rush of the sea against the terrace 
upon which the windows opened, and the 
voices of H.’s grandchildren plaving out- 
side. I can see all the cheerful glitter now as 
I write. I loved the little place that strikes 
me so quaintly and kindly as I think of it. 
The sun shone all the time we were there; 
day by day I saw health and strength com- 
ing iuto my H.’s pale face. The house was 
comfortable, the walks were pleasant, good 
news came to us of those we loved. In 
short, I was happy there, and one cannot 
always give a reason for being happy. In 
the meantime. Miss Triquett bad made her 
observations with her wandering ball eyes. 
* We called,” she said, in a melancholy 
clerical voice, “thinking that you iadies 
might possibly be glad to avail yourselves 
of an opportunity for subscribing to a testi- 
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md@nial which we are about to present to 
our friend and pastor, the Reverend Jobn 
Trevithic, M. A., and for which my friend 
Miss Moineaux and myself are fully pre- 


pared to receise subscriptions. You are 
ate not aware that we lose him on 
uesday weck?” 

“ No, indeed,” said I, and I am afraid my 
cap-strings began to rustle, as they have a 
way of doing when I am annoyed. 

“I’m sure I’m afraid you must think it a 

eat liberty of us to call,” burst in little 
Miss Moineaux, flurriedly, in short discon- 
nected sentences. “I trust you will pardon 
us. They say it is quite certain he is going. 
We have had a suspicion — perhaps . . .” 


Poor Miss Moineaux stopped short, and ! him, ridiculous old gooses,” said I. 


turned very red, for Triquett’s eye was upon 
her. She continued, falteringly, “ Miss 
Triquett kindly suggested collecting a tea- 
pot and strainer if possible, — it depends, of 
course, upon friends and admirers. You 
know how one longs to show one’s grati- 
tude ; and I’m sure in our hopeless state of 
apathy we had so negiected 
the commonest precautions ” 

Here Miss Triquett interposed. “ The 
authorities were greatly to blame. Mr. 
Trevithic did his part, no more; but it is 
peculiarly as a pastor and teacher that we 
shall miss him. It is a pity that you have 
not been aware of his ministry.” (A roll 
of the “ag A little rustle and chirrup 
from Miss Moineaux. 

“If the ladies had only heard him last 
Sunday afternoon, —no, I meam the morn- 
ing belore.” 

“The evening appeal was still more im- 
pressive.” said Miss Triquett. * I am look- 
ing forward anxiously to his farewell next 
Sunday.” 

It was really too bad. Were these two 
strange women who had come to take forci- 
ble posses-ion of our morning-room about to 
discuss at any length the various merits of 
Mr. Trevithic’s last sermon but two, but 
three, next but one, taking up my time, my 
room, asking for my money? I was fairly 
out of temper when, to my horror, H., in 
her flu'e voiwe from the sofa, where she 
had been lying under her soft silk quilt, 
said, — 

“ M-ry, will you give these ladies a sove- 
reign for me towards the teapot. Mr. Tre- 
vithic was at school with my Frank, and 
this is 1.ot, I think, the first sovereign he 
has had from me.” 

Miss Triquett’s eyes roved over to the 
sofa. It must have seemed almost sacrilege 
to her to speak of Mr. Trevithic as a schovl- 
Loy, or even to have known him in jackets. 
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“ Tt is as a tribute to the pastor that these 
subscriptions are collected,” said she, with 
some dignity, “ not on any lower” 

But it was too late, for litile Miss Moin- 
eaux had already sprang forward with a 
oy. “Oh, thank you!” and clasped 
1.’s thin hand. 

And so at last we got rid of the poor lit- 
tle women. ‘They fluttered off with their 
prize, their thin silk dre-ses catching the 
wind as they skimmed along the sands, their 





, little faded mants and veils and curls and 


petticoats flapping feebly after them, their 
poor little well-worn feet pa'ting off in 
search of fresh tribute to Trevithic. 

“I declare they are both in love with 
* How 
could you give them that sovereign ? ” 

* He was a delightful boy.” said Il. (She 
melts to all schoolboys still, though her own 
are grown men and out in the world.) “I 
used to be very angry with him; he and 
Frank were always getting into scrapes to- 
oo said H., with a — sigh, for 

faj.r Frank was on his way home from 

India, and the poor mother could trust her- 
self to speak of him in her happiness. “I 
hope it is the right man,” ft went on, 
laughing. “You must go and hear the 
farewell oration, Mary, and tell me how 
many of these little ladies are carried out 
of church.” 

They behaved like heroines. They never 
faltered or fainted. they gave no outward 
sign (except, indeed, a stifled sob here and 
there). I think the prospect of the teapot 
buoyed them up; for after the service two 
or three of them assemb'ed in the church- 
yard, and eagerly discussed some measure 
of extreme emphasis. They were joined 
by the gentleman who had held the plate at 
the door, and then their voi-es died away 
into whi-pers, as the rector and Mr. Tre- 
vithic himself came out of the little side 
door, where Miss Bellingham, the rector’s 
daughter, had been standing waiting. The 
recior was asnug old gentleman in a nice 
Sunday tie. He gave bis arm to his daugh- 
ter, and trotted along, saying, “ How duo? 
how do?” to the various personages he 
passed, 

The curate followed: a straight and 
active young fellow, with a bright face, a 
face that looked right and Jet as he came 
along. He didn’t seem embarrassed by the 
notice he excited. The four little girls 
from Coote Court (so somebody called 
them) rushed forward to meet him, saying, 
“ Good-by, dear Mr. Trevithic, good-by.” 
Mrs. Myles herself, sliding off to oe pony 
carriage, carrying her satin train all over 
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her arms, stopped to smile, and to put out 
a slender hand, letting the satin stuff fall 
into the dust. Young Lord and Lady 
Wargrave were hurrying away with their 
various guests, but they turned and came 
back to say a friendly word to this popular 

oung curate; and Colonel Hambledon, | 

ord Wargrave’s brother, gave him a 
friendly nod, and said, “ { shall look in one 
day before you go" I happened to know 
the names of all these people, because I 
had sat in Mrs. Myles’s pew at church, and 
I had seen the Warzraves in London. 

‘Tue subse: ibers to the teapot were invited 
to visit it at Mr. Philijs’s,in Cockspur Street, 
to whom the design had been entrusted. It 
was a very handsome teapot, as ugly as 
other teapots of the florid order, and the 
chief peculiarity was that a snake grasped 
by a clenched hand formed the handle, and 
a figure with bandazes on its head was sit-_ 
ting on the melon on the lid. This was 
intended to represent an invalid recovering | 
from illness. Gee one side was the follow- 
ing inscription : — | 

| 


| 
IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF HIS EXER-| 


JACK THE GI 


TO 
THE REV. JOHN TREVITHIC, M. A., 
FROM HIS PARISHIONERS AT SANDSEA, 


TIONS DURING THE CHOLERA 
SEASON OF 18—, 

AND HIS SUCCESSFUL AND ENTERPRISING 
EFFORTS FOR THE iMPROVED DRAINAGE 
OF HIGH STREET AND THE NEIGH- 
BOURING ALLEYS, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE 


KNOWN AS “ST. MICHAEL’S BUILDINGS.” 
Upon the other, 


TO THE REV. JOHN TREVITHIC, M.A. 


Both these inscriptions were composed by 
Major Coote, of Coote Court, a J. P. tor 
the county. Several other magistrates had 
subscribed, and the presentation paper was 
signed by most of the ladies of the town. 1 | 
recognized the bold autograph of Louisa 
Triquett, and the lady-like quill of Sarab 
Moineaux, amohy the rest. H. figured as 
* Anon.” down at the bottom. 

Jack had honestly earned his teapot, the 
ride of his mother’s old heart. He had 
worked hard during that unfortunate out- 
break of cholera, and when the summer 
came round again, the young man had 
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written quires, ridden miles, talked himself 
hoarse, about this neglected sewer in St. 
Michael’s Buildings. The town council, 
finding that the whole of High Street would 
have to be taken up, and what a very se- 
rious undertaking it was likely to be, were 
anxious to compromise matters, and they 
might have succeeded in doing so if it had 
not been for the young man’s determination. 
Old Mr. Bellingham, who had survived 
some seventy cholera seasons, was not likely 
to be very active in the matter. Evervbody 
was away, as it happened, at that time 
except Major Coote, who was easily talked 
over by anybody; Jobsen, the mayor, had 
got hold of him, and Trevithic had to fight 
the battle alone. One person sympathized 
with him from the beginning, and talke:! to 
her father, and insisted, very persistently, 
that he should see the necessity of the 
measure. This was Anne Bellingham, who, 
with her soft pink eyes fixed on Trevithic’s 
face, listened to every word he said with 
interest — an interest which quite touched 
and gratified the young man, breathless 
and weary of persuading fishmongers, of 
trying to influence the sleek ob-tinate 
butcher, and the careworn baker with his 
ten dusty children, and the stolid oil and 
cloarman, who happened to be the mayor 
that year. It seemed, indeed, a hopeless 


/case to persuade these worthy people, to 


increase the rates, to dig up the [igh Street 
under their very windows, to poison them- 
selves and their families, ani drive away 
custom just as the season was beginning. 
John confessed humbly that he had been 
wrong, that he should have pressed the 
matter more urgently upon them in the 
spring, but he had been ill and away, if 
they remembered, and others had promised 
to see to it. It would be all over in a week, 
before their regular customers arrived. 
Jack’s eloquence succeeded in the end. 
How it came about I can scarcely tell — 
he himself searecly knew. He had raised 
the funds, written to Lord Warzrave, and 
brought Colonel Hambledon himself down 
from town; between them they arranged 
with the contractors, and it was all settled 
almost without anybody's leave or auhori- 
ty. One morning, Trevithic hearing a 
distant rumbling of wheels, jumped up from 
his breakfast and ran to his window. A file 
of carts and workmen were passing the end 
of the street, men with pickaxes and shov- 
els; carts laden with strange-looking pipes 
and iron bars. Mr. Moffat, the indignant 
butcher, found a pit of ten feet deep at his 
shop-door that evening; and Smutt, the 
baker, in a fury, had to send his wife and 
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children to her mother, to be out of the 
way of the mess. In a week, however, the 
whole thing was done, the pit was covered 
over, the foul stream they dreaded was 
_ buried down deep in the earth, and then in 
* a little while the tide of opinion began to 
turn. When all the coast was in a terror 
and confusion, when cholera had broken 
out in one place and in another, and the 
lodging-houses were empty, the shopkeepers 
loud in complaints, at Sandsea, thanks to 
the well-timed exertions, as people call 
draining, not a single case was reported, 
and though the season was not a good one 
for ordinary times, compared to other neigh- 
bouring places, Sandsea was triumphant. 
Smutt was apologetic, Moffat was radiant, 
and so was Anne Bellingham in her quiet 
way. As for Miss Triquett, that devoted 
adherent, she nearly jumped for joy, hear- 
ing that the mayor of the adjoining water- 
ing-place was ill of the prevailing epidemic 
and not expected to live. 

And then the winter went by, and this 
time of excitement passed over and the 
spring-time came, and John began to look 
about and ask questions about other men’s 
doings and ways of life. It did not come 
upon him all in one day that he wanted a 
change, but little by little he realized that 
something was amiss. He himselfvould hardly 
tell what it was when Colonel Hambledon 
asked him one day. For one thing I think his 
own popularity oppressed him. He was too 
good-humoured and good-natured not to 
respond to the advances which met him 
from one side and another, but there were 
but few of the people, except Miss Belling- 
ham, with whom he felt any very real sympa- 
thy, beyond that of gratitude and good-fellow- 
ship. Colonel Hambledon was his friend, 
but he was almost constantly away, and the 
Wargraves too only came down from time 
to time. Jack would have liked to see 
more of Mrs. Myles, the pretty widow, but 
she was the only person in the place who 
seemed to avoid him. Colonel Coote was 
a silly good-natured old man ; Miss Triquett 
and Miss Moineaux were scarcely compan- 
ions. Talking to these ladies, who agreed 
with every word he said, was something like 
looking at his own face reflected in a 
spoon. 

Poor Trevithic used to long to fly when 
they began to quote his own sermons to 
him ; but his practice was better than his 
preaching, and too kind-hearted to wound 
their feelings by any expression of impa- 
tience, he would wait patiently while Miss 
Moineaux nervously tried to remember what 
it was that had made such an impression 
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upon her the last time she heard him; or 

iss Triquett expressed her views on the 
management of the poor-kitchen, and read 
out portions of her correspondence, such as : 


“My dearest Maria,—I have delayed 
answering your very kind letter until the 
return of the warmer weather. Deeply as 
I sympathize with your well-meant efforts 
for the welfare of your poorer neighbours, 
Iam sorry that I cannot subscribe to the 
fund you are raising for the benefit of your 
curate.” 


“My dunt is blunt, very blunt,” said Miss 
Triquett, explaining away any little awk- 
wardness, “but she is very good, Mr. Tre- 
vithic, and you have sometimes said that 
we must not expect too much from our re- 
lations ; _I try to remember that.” 

It was impossible to be seriously angry. 
Jack looked at her oddly as she stood there 
by the pump in the market-place where she 
had caught him. How familiar the whole 
scene was to him; the village street, the 
- of the rectory on the hill up above, 

{iss Triquett’s immovable glare ; — a stern 
vision of her used to rise Cotes him long 
after and make him almost laugh, looking 


| back from a different place and world, with 


strange eyes that had seen so many things 
that did not exist for him in those dear 
tiresome old days. 

Jack and Miss Triquett were on their 
way to the ay pen where the district 
meeting was held once a month. Seeing 
Colonel Hambledon across the street, Tre- 
vithic escaped for a minute to speak to him, 
while Triquett went on. The ladies came 
dropping in one by one. It was a low 
room with a bow window on the street, and 
through an open door came a smell of roast- 
mutton from the kitchen, where a fire was 
burning; and a glimpse of a poultry-yard 
beyond the kitchen itself. There were 
little mottos hung up all about in antique 
spelling, such as “ Caste thy bredde upon 
ye watteres,” the fancy and design of Mrs. 
Vickers, the present manager. She was 
very languid, and high-church, and opposed 
to Miss Triquett and her friend Miss Hatch- 
etts, who had reigned there before Mrs. 
Vickers’ accession. This housekeeping was 
a serious business. It was a labour of love, 
and of jealousy too: each district lady took 
the appointment in turn, while the others 
looked on and ratified her measures. There 
was a sort of house of commons composed 
of Miss Simmonds, who enjoyed a certain 
consideration because she was 80 very fat ; 
good old Mrs. Fox, with her white hair ; 
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and Mrs. Champion, a sort of lord chancel- 
lor in petticoats ; and when everybody made 
objections the housekeeper sometimes re- 
signed. Mrs. Vickers had held firm for 
some months, and here she is sorting out 
little tickets, writing little biils into a book, 
and comparing notes with the paper lists 
which the ladies have brought in. 

“ Two-and-sixpence a week for her lodg- 
ing, three children, two deformed; owes 
fifteen shillings, deserted wife, can get no 
relief from the parent,” Miss Moineaux 
reads out from her slip. 

“That is a hopeless case,” says Mrs. 
Champion; “let her go into the work- 
house.” 

“ They have been there for months,” says 
Miss Moineaux, perhaps. 

“Tt is no use trying to help such people,” 
says Miss Triquett, decidedly. 

“Here is a pretty doctrine,” cried Miss 
Simmonds; “the worse off folks are the 
less help they may expect.” 

“ When people are hopelessly Jazy, dirty, 
and diseased,” said Miss ‘Triquett, with some 
asperity, “the money is only wasted which 
might be invaluable to the deserving. As 
long as I am entrusted with funds from this 
charity, I shall take care they are well 
bestowed.” 

“]—I have promised Gummers some 
assistance,” faltered Miss Moineaux. 

Migs Simmonds. “ And she ought to 
have it, my dear.” 

Miss T. “I think you forget that it is 
for Mr. Trevithic to decide.” 

Miss S.“ I think you are forgetting your 
duty as a Christian woman.” 

Miss T. “I choose to overlook this 
insult. I will appeal to Mr. Trevithic.” 

Miss S. “Pray do not take the 
trouble to forgive me, Miss Triquett, or to 
appeal to amy one: Never since Miss 
Hutchetts went away ” — 

Miss T. “Miss Hutchetts is my friend, 
and I will not allow her name to be ” — 

Exit Miss Moineaux in alarm to call for 
assistance. Miss Hutchetts, as they all 
know, is the string of the shower-bath, the 
war-cry of the Amazons. 

The battle was raging furiously when 


Miss Moineaux came back and flung herself 


devotedly into the mélce. Miss Triquett was 
charging right and left, shells were flying, 
artillery rattling. It was a wonder the 
windows were not broken. 

Mrs. Champion was engaged with a hand- 
to-hand fight with Miss Simmonds. Mrs. 
Vickers was laughing, Miss Moineaux was 
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voices that John and the Colonel stopped to 
listen instead of going in. A dog and a 
puppy, attracted by the noise, stood wag- 
ging their tails in the sun. 

* Hutchetts — Christian dooty — dirty 
children — statistics — gammon,” that was 
Simmonds’ voice, there was no mistak- 
ing. ‘ Ladies, I beg,” from Mrs. Vickers ; 
and here the alarm-bell began to ring ten 
minutes before the children’s dinner, and 
the sun shone, and the heads bobbed at the 
window, and all of a sudden there was a 
lull. 

‘Trevithic, who like a coward had stopped 
outside while the battle was raging, ran 
up the low flight of steps to see what had 
been going on now that the danger was 
over, the guns silent, and the field, perhaps, 
strewed with the dead and the dying. No 
harm was done, he found, when he walked 
into the room, only Miss Triquett was hurt, 
her feelings had been wounded in the 
engagement, and she, was murmuring that 
her friend Miss Hutchetts’ character as a 
gentlewoman had been attacked, but no 
one was listening to her. Mrs. Vickers 
was talking to a smiling and pleasant-looking 
lady, who was standing in the middle of 
the room. I don’t know by what natural 
art Mary Myles had quieted all the turmoil 
which had been raging a minute betore, 
but her pretty winsome ways had an inter- 
est and fascination for them all; for old 
Miss Triquett herself, who had not very 
much that was pleasant or pretty to look at, 
and who by degrees seemed to be won over 
too to forget Miss Hutchetts, in her interest 
in what this pretty widow was saying, — it 
was only something about a school-treat in 
her garden. Shestopped short and blushed 
as ‘Trevithic came in. “Oh, here is Mr. 
Trevithic,” she said; “I will wait till he 
has finished his business.” 

Jack would rather not have entered into 
it in her presence, but he began as usual, 
and plodded on methodically, and entered 
into the mysteries of soup meat, and flan- 
nelling and rheumatics, and the various ills 
and remedies of life, but be could not help 
feeling a certain scorn for himself, and 
embarrassment and contempt for the shame 
he was feeling; and as he cavght Mary 
Myles’ bright still eyes curiously fixed upon 
him, Jack wondered whether anywhere clse 
in the world, away from these curious 
glances, he might not find work to do more 
congenial and worthy of the name. It was 
not Mrs. Myles’ presence which affected him 
so greatly, but it seemed like the last grain 


trembling ; out of the window poured such | in the balance against this chirruping tea- 
@ clamorous mob of words and swell of| drinking life he had been leading s0 long 
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It was an impossibility any longer. He 
was tired of it. There was not one of 
these old women who was not doing her 
part more completely than he was, with 
more heart and good spirit than himself. 

Some one had spoken to him of a work- 
house chaplaincy going begging at Ham- 
mersley, a great inland town on the borders 
of Wales. Jack was like a clock which 
begins to strike as soon as the hands point 
to the hour. That very night he deter- 
mined to go over and see the place; and 
he wrote to a friend of his at Hammersley 
to get him permission, and to tell the au- 
thorities of the intention with which he 
came. 


CHAPTER III. 
An OGREss. 


Wuen John Trevithic, with his radiant 
cheerful face, marched for the first time 
through the wards of St. Magdalene’s, the 
old creatures propped up on their pillows 
to see him pass, both the master and mis- 
tress went with him, duly impressed with 
his possible importance, and pointed out 
one person and another; and as the mighty 
trio advanced the poor souls cringed, and 
sighed, and greeted them with strange nods, 
and gasps, and contortions. Jobn trudge? 
along, saying little, but glancing right and 
left with his bright eves. He was very 
much struck, and somewhat overcome by the 
sight of so much that was sad, and in order- 
ly rows, and a blue cotton uniform. Was 
this to be his charge? all these hundreds 
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open fields outside the town, across which 
his way led back to the station. 

Man proposes, and if ever a man honest- 
ly proposed and determined to do his duty, 
it was John Trevithic, stretched out in his 
railway corner, young and stout of heart 
and of limb, eager for change and for work. 
He was not very particular ; troubles did 
not oppose him morbidly. He had not 
been bred up in so refined a school that 
poverty and suffering frightened him; but 
the sight of all this hopelessness, age, fai!- 
ure, all neatly stowed away, and white- 
washed over in those stony wards, haunted 
him all the way home. They haunted him 
all the way up tothe rectory, where he was to 
dine that evening, and between the intervals 
of talk, which were pretty frequent after 
Miss Bellingham had Jeft the room and the 
two gentlemen to their claret. Jack had 
almost made up his mind, and indeed he 
felt like a traitor as he came into the draw- 
ing-room, and he saw how Anne brightened 
up as she beckoned him across the room 
and made him sit down beside her. A 
great full harvest-moon was shining in as 
the window, a nightingale was sinying its 
melancholy song, a little wind blew in and 
rustled round the room, and Anne, in her 
muslins and laces, looked like a beautiful 
pale pensive dream-lady by his side. Perhaps. 
he might not see her again, he thought 
rather sentimentally, and that henceforth 
their ways would lie asunder. But how 
| kind she kad been to him. How pretty she 
was. 





What graceful womanly ways she 
|had. How sorry he should be to part from, 
her. He came away and said good-by 


of weary years, all these aching limbs and | quite sadly, looking in her face with a sort 
desolate waifs from stranded homes, this! of apology, as if to beg ber pardon for what 
afflicted multitude of past sufferings. He | he was going todo. He had a feeling that 
said nothing but. walked along with his | she would be sorry that he should leave her 
hands in his pockets, looking in vain to see |—a little sorry, although she was far re- 
some face brighten at the master’s approach. | moved from him. ‘The nightingale sang to 
The faces worked, twitched, woke up eazer- | him all the way home along the lane, and 
ly, but not one canght the light which is! Jack slept very sound, and awoke in the 
reflected from the heart. What endless | morning quite determined in his mind. As 
wards, what a labyrinth of woes enclosed | his landlady brought in his breakfast- 
in the whitewashed walls. A few poor] tray he said to himselt that there was noth- 
prints of royal personages, and of hop- | ing more to keep him at Sandsea. and then 
gathering, and Christmas out of the Zon-| he sat down and wrote to Mr. Bellingham 
don News, were hanging on them. White- that instant, and sent up the note by Mrs.. 
wash and blue cotton, and weary faces in| Bazley’s boy. 

the women’s wards; whitewash and brown | A little later in the day Trevithic went 
fustian, and sullen, stupid looks in the men’s : over to the rectory himselt. He wanted to 
‘this was all Trevithic carried away in his| get the matter quite settled, for he could 
brain that first day ;— misery and white-| not help fevling sorry as he came along and 
wash, and a dull choking atmosphere, from | wondering whether he had been right after 
which he was ashamed almost to escape out | all. He asked for the rector and the man. 
into the street, into the square, into the | showed him into the study, and in a minute- 
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more the door opened, but it was Miss Bell- 
ingham, not her father, who came in. 

She looked very strange and pale, and 
put out two trembling Taste in one of 
which she was holding John’s letter. 

“Oh, Mr. Trevithic, what is this ? What 
does this mean ?” she said. 

What indeed? he need never have 
written the words, for in another minute, 
suddenly Miss Bellingham burst into tears. 

They were very ill-timed tears as far as 
her own happiness was concerned, as well 
as that of poor John Trevithic, who stood 
by full of compassion, of secret terror at his 
own weakness, of which for the first time he 
began to suspect the extent. He was 
touched and greatly affected. He walked 
away to the fireplace and came back and 
stood before her, an honest, single-hearted 
young fellow, with an immense compassion 
for weak things, such as women and chil- 
dren, and a great confidence in himself; 
and as he stood there he flushed in a strug- 
gle of compassion, attraction, revulsion, pity, 
and cruel disappointment. Those tears 
coming just then relieved Anne Belling 
ham’s heavy heart as they flowed in a pas- 
sionate stream, and at the same time they 
quenched many a youthful fire, destroyed 
in their track many a dream of battle and 
victory, of persevering struggle and coura- 
geous efforts for the rights of the wronged 
upon earth. They changed the course of 
Trevithie’s life at the time, though in the 
end, perhaps, who shall say that it was 
greatly altered by the complainings and 
foolish fondness of this poor soul whom he 
was now trying to quiet and comfort? — I, 
for my part, don't believe that people are 
so much affected by circumstance in the 
long run as some people would have it. 
We think it a great matter that we turned 
to the right or the left; but both paths go 
.over-the bill. Jack, as his friends called him, 
had determined to leave a certain little 
‘beater track of which he was getting weary, 
and he had come up t» say good-by to a 
friend of his, and to tell her that he was go- 
ing, and this. was tke result. 

Theouse on. crying — she could not help 
herself now. ‘She -was a fragile-looking lit- 
tle thing, a year or so younger than Jack, 
her spiritual -eurate and future husband, 
whom she had now knewn for two years. 

“ You seerthere is nething particular fir 
me to do here,” he stazamered, blushing. 
“ A great strong fellow dike myself ought to 
be putting his shoulder tothe wheel.” 

“J — I had so hoped that you had been 
happy here with us,” said Mies Bellingham. 
~“ Of course have been happy — happier 
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than I have ever been in my life,” said Jack, 
with some feeling ; “and I shall never for- 
get your kindness ; but the fact is, I have 
been too happy. This is a little haven 
where some worn-out old veteran might re- 
cruit and grow young again in your kind 
keeping. It’s no place for a raw recruit 
like myself.” 

“ Oh, think — oh, think of it again,” fal- 
tered Anne. “ Please change your mind. 


We would try and make it less—less 


worldly — more like what you wish.” 

“ No, dear lady,” said Trevithic, half smil- 
ing, half sighing. ‘“ You are goodness and 
kindness itself, but I must be consistent, I’m 
afraid. Nobody wants me here; I may be 
of use elsewhere, and. . . . Oh! Miss Bell- 
ingham, don’t — don’t — pray don’t ” 

“ You know — you know you are wanted 
here,” cried Miss Bellingham ; and the mo- 
mentous tears began to i again down her 
cheeks all unchecked, though she put up her 
fingers to hide them. She was standing by 
a table, a slim creature, in a white dress. 
“ Oh, forgive me!” she sobbed, and she put 
out one tear-washed hand to him, and then 
she pushed him away with her weak vio- 
lence, and went and flung herself down into 
her father’s big chair, — leant against the 
old red cushion in an agony of grief, and 
shame, and despair. Her little dog began 
barking furiously at John, and her bird be- 
gan to sing, and all the afternoon sun was 
streaming and blinding into the room. 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t despise me,” moaned 
the poor thing, putting up her weary hand 
to her head. The action was so helpless, 
the voice so pathetic, that Trevithic resisted 
no longer. 

“ Despise you, my poor darling,” said 
John, utterly melted and overcome, and he 
stooped over, and took the poor little soul 
into his arms. “I see,” he said, “ that we 
two must never be parted again, and if I 
go, you must come with me.” .... 

It was done. It was over. When Jack 
dashed back to his lodging it was in a state 
of excitement so great that he had hardly 
time to ask himself whether it was for the 
best or the —_. ager tears of the —_ 
bling appealing little quivering figure ha 
80 ne him, so A set me affected 
him, that he had hardly known what he 
said or what he did not say, his pity and 
innate tenderness of heart had carried him 
away; it was more like a mother than a 
lover that he took this poor little fluttering 
bird into his keeping, and vowed and prayed 
to keep it safe, But everything was vague, 
and new, and unlifelike as yet. The future 
seemed floating with shadows and vibra- 
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tions, and waving and settling into the pres- 
ent. He had left home a free man, with a 
career before him, without ties to check 
him or to hold him back (except, indeed, 
the poor old mother in her little house at 
Barfleet, but that clasp was so slight, so 

entle, so unselfish, that it could scarcely 

e counted one now). And now, “Chained 
and bound by the ties of our sins,” some- 
thing kept dinning in his bewildered brain. 

Mrs tasheg opened the door with her 
usual grin of welcome, and asked him if 
he had lunched, or if she should bring up 
the tray. Trevithic shook his head, and 
brushed past her up the stairs, leaping three 
or-four at a time, and dashed into his own 
room, and banged the door, and went and 
leant up against the wall, with his hand to 
his head, in a dizzy, sickened, miserable 
béwilderment, at which he himself was 
shocked and frightened. What had he 
done, what would this lead to? He 
paced up and down his room until he could 
bear it no longer, and then he went back 
to the rectory. Anne had been watching 
for him, and came out to meet him, and slid 
her jealous hand in his‘arm. 

“Come away,” she whispered. “ There 
are some people in the house. Mary Myles 
is there talking tg papa. I have not told 
him yet. Ican’t believe it enough to tell 
any one.” 

John could hardly believe it either, or 
that this was the Miss Bellingham he had 
known hitherto. She seemed so dear, so 
changed, this indolent county beauty, this 
calm young mistress of the house, now 
bright, pore excited, moved to laughter: 
a hundred sweet tints and colours seemed 
awakened and brought to light which he 
had never noticed or suspected before. 

“T have a reason,” Anne went on. “I 
want you to speak of this to no one but me 
and papa. I will tell you very soon, per- 
haps to-morrow. Here, come and sit under 
the lilac-tree, and then they cannot see us 
from the drawing-room.” 

Anne’s reason was this, that the rector of 
a living in her father’s gift was dying, but 
she was not sure that Jack would be con- 
tent to wait for a dead man’s shoes, and she 
gave him no hint of a scheme she had made. 

The news of John’s departure spread 
very quickly, but that of his engagement 
was only suspected; and no allusion to his 
approaching marriage was made when the 
teapot was presented to him in state. 

I have ventured to. christen my hero 
Jack, after a celebrated champion of that 
name; but we all know how the giant-killer 
himself fell asleep in the forest soon after he 
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received the badge of honour and distinc- 
tion to which he was so fairly entitled. 
Did poor John Trevithic, now the possessor 
of the teapot of honour, fall asleep thus 
early on his travels and forget all his hopes 
and his schemes? At first,in the natural 
excitement of his engagement, he put off one 
plan and another, and wrote to delay his 
application for the chaplaincy of the work- 
house. He had made a great sacrifice: for 
Anne: for he was not in love with her, as 
he knew from the very beginning: but he 
soon fell into the habit of caring for her 
and petting her, and, little by little, her 
devotion and blind partiality seemed to 
draw him nearer and nearer to the new 
ways he had accepted. The engagement 

ve great satisfaction. Hambledon shook 

im warmly by the hand, and said something 
about a better vocation than Bumbledom 
and workhouses. Jack bit his lips. It was 
asore point with him, and he could not 
bear to think of it. 

How Anne had begged and prayed and 
insisted, and put up her gentle hands in 
entreaty, when he had proposed to take her 
to live there. 

“Tt would kill me,”she said. ‘ Oh, 
John, there is something much better, 
much more useful for you coming in a 
very little while. I wanted people to hear 
of our marriage and of our new home to- 
gether. Poor old Mr. Yorken is dead. 
Papa is going to give us his Lincolnshire 
living ; it is his very own. Are you too proud 
to take anything from me, to whom you 
have given your life?” And her wistful 
entreaties were not without: their effect, as 
she clung to him with her strange jealous 
eagerness. The determined young fellow 
gave in again and again. He had fallen 
into one of those moods of weakness and 
irresolution of which one has heard even 
among the fiercest and boldest of heroes. 
It was so great a sacrifice to him to give up 
his dreams that it never occurred to him 
for a moment that he was deserting his flag. 
It was a strange transformation which had 
come over this young fellow, of which the 
least part was being married. 

I don’t know whether the old ladies were 
disappointed or not that he did not actually 
go away as soon as was expected. The an- 
nouncement of his marriage, however, made 
up for ee ant they all attended’ 
the ceremony. Mr.and Mrs. Trevithie went 
away for their honeymoon, and to see old 
Mrs. Trevithic at Barfleet,and then they 
came back to the rectory until the house in 
Lincolnshire should be ready to receive: 
them. 
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For some time after his marriage, Jack 
could hardly believe that so great an event 
had come about so easily. Nothing was 
much changed; the port-wine twinkled in 
the same decanters, the old rector dozed 
off in his chair after dinner, the sunset 
streamed into the dining-room from the 
same gap in the trees which skirted the 
churchyard. Anne, in the drawing-room in 
her muslins and lilac ribbons, sewed her 
worsted work in her corner by the window, 
or strummed her variations on the piano- 
forte. Tumty tinkle tumty —no— tinkle 
tumty tumty, as she corrected herself at the 
same place in the same song. ‘Do you 
know the songs without words?” she used 
to say tohim when he first eame. Know 
them! At the end of six weeks poor Jack 
could have told you every note of the half- 
dozen songs which Anne had twittered out 
so often, only she put neither song nor 
words to the notes, nor time, nor anything 
but pedals and fingers. One of these she 
was specially fond of playing. It begins 
with a few tramping chords and climbs on 
to a solemn blast that might be sounded in a 
cathredal or at the triumphant funeral of a 
warrior dying in victory. Anne had taken 
it into her head to play this with expression, | 
and to drag out the crisp chords—some of 
them she thought sounded prettier in a 
higher octave — and then she would look 
up with an archly affectionate smile as she 
finished. Jack used to respond with a kind 
little nod of the head at first, but he could 
not admire his wife’s playing, and he wished | 
she would mind her wmusic and not be! 
thinking of herself and nodding at him all 
the time. Hal he promised to stuff up his 
ears with cotton-wool and to act fibs at the | 
altar? He didn’t know; herather thought 
he had—he—psha! Where was that 
number of the North British Review? and 
the young man went off into his study to 
look for it and to escape from himself. 

Poor Jack! He dimly felt now and then 
that all his life he should have to listen to 
tunes such as these, and be expected to 
beat time to them. Like others before and 
since, he began to feel that what one ex- 
pects and what is expected of one, are 
among the many impossible conditions of 
life. _= don’t get it and you don’t give 
it, and you never will as long as you live, 
except, indeed, when Heaven’s sacred fire 
of love comes to inspire and teach you to 
do unconsciously and gladly what is clearer 
and nearer and more grateful than the re- 
sult of hours of straining effort and- self- 
denial. 

But these hours were a long way off as 
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yet, and Jack was still asking himself how 
much longer it would all last, and how 
could it be that he was here settled for life 
and a married man, and that that pale lit- 
tle woman with the straight smooth light 
hair was his wife, and that tat old gentleman 
fast asleep, who had been his rector a few 
weeks ago, was his father-in-law now, while 
all the world went on as usual, and nothing 
had changed except the relations of these 
three people to each other ? 

Poor Jack! He had got a treasure of a 
wife, I suppose. Anne Bellingham had 
ruled at the rectory for twenty-four years 
with a calm, despotic sway that old Mr. 
Bellingham never attempted to dispute. 
Gentle, obstinate, ladylike, graceful, with 
a clear complexion, and one of those thin 
transparent noses which some people ad- 
mire, she glided about in her full flitting 
skirts, feeling herself the prop and elegant 
comforter of her father’s declining years. 
She used to put rosebuds into his study; 
and though old Mr. Bellingham did’nt care 
for flowers, and disliked anything upon his 
table, he never thought of removing the 
slender glass fabric his daughter’s white 
fingers had so carefully ornamented. She 
took care that clean muslin covers, with 
neat little bows at each cornef, should duly 
succeed one another over the back of the 
big study chair. It is true the muslin 
scratched Mr. Bellingham’s bald head, and 
he once ventured to remove the objection- 
able pinafore with his careful, clumsy old 
fingers; but next day he found it was 
firmly and neatly stitched down in its 
place again, and it was beyond his skill to 
unpick the threads. Anne also took care 
that her father’s dressing things should be 
put out for dinner; and if the poor old 
gentleman delayed or tried to evade the 
ceremony, the startled man who cleaned 
the plate and waited upon them was in- 
structed to tell his master that the dressing- 
bell had rung: housemaids came in to tidy 
the room ; windows were opened to renew 
the air: the poor rector could only retire 
and do as he was bid. How Anne had 
managed all her life to get her own way in 
everything is more than Ican explain. It 
was a very calm, persistent, commonplace 
way, but every one gave in to it. And so 
it happened that as soon as Jack was her 
husband, Anne expected that he was to 
change altogether; see with her pink, wat- 
ery eyes; care for-the things she cared 
for; and be content henceforth with her 
mild aspirations after county society in this 
world, an! a good position in the next. 
Anne imagined, in some vague manner, 
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hat these were both good things to be 
worked out together by punctuality on 
Sundays, family prayer, a certain amount 
of attention to their neighbours (varying, 
of course, with the position of the persons 
in question), and due regard for the decen- 
cies of life. To see her rustling into church 
in her long silk dress and French bonnet, 
with her smooth bands of hair, the slender 
hands neatly gloved, and the prayer-book, 
hymn-book, _— pocket-handkerchief, and 
smelling-bottle, all her little phylacteries 
in their places, was an example to the 
neighbourhood. To the vulgar Christians 
struggling in from the lodging-houses and 
the town, and displaying their flyaway hats 
or highly-pomatumed heads of hair; to the 
little charity children, gaping at her over 
the wooden gallery ; to St. Mary Magdalene 
up in the window, with her tangled locks; 
to Mrs. Coote herself, who always came in 
late, with her four little girls tumbling over 
her dress and shuffling after her; not to 
mention Trevithic himself, up in his reading 
desk, leaning back in his chair. For the 
last six months, in the excitement of his 
presence, in the disturbance of her usual 
equable frame of mind, it was scarcely the 
real Anne Bellingham he: had known, or, 
maybe perhaps, it was the real woman 
stirred out of her Philistinism by the great 
tender hand of nature and the wonderful 
inspiration of love. Now, day by day her 
old ways began to grow upon her. Jack 
had not been married three weeks before a 
sort of terror began quietly to overwhelm 
him, a terror of his wife’s genteel infallibili- 
ty. As for Anne, she had got what she 
wanted ; she had cried for the moon, and 
it was hers; and she, too, began almost 
immediately to feel that now she had got 
it she did not know what to do with it ex- 
actly. She wanted it to turn the other 
way, and it wouldn’t go, and to rise at the 
same hour, and it seemed to change day by 
day on purpose to vex her. 

And then she cried again, poor woman ; 
but her tears were of little avail. I suppose 
Jack was very much to blame, and certainly 
at this time his popularity declined a little, 
and people shrugged their shoulders and 
said he was a lucky young fellow to get a 
pretty girl and a good living and fifteen 
thousand pounds in one morning. and that 
he had feathered his nest well. And so he 
had, poor fellow, only too well, for to be 
sunk in a moral feather-bed is not the most 
enviable of fates to an active-minded man 
‘of six or seven and twenty. 

The second morning after their return 
Anne had dragged him out to her favourite 
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lilac-tree bench upon the height in the gar- 
den, from whence you can see all the fresh- 
ness of the morning brightening from bay 
to bay green, close at hand, salt wave and 
more green down below, busy life on land, 
and a flitting, drifting, white-sailed life 
upon the water. As Trevithic looked at it 
all with a momentary admiration, his wife 
said, — 

“Tsn’t it much nicer to be up here with 
me, John, than down in those horrid lodg- 
ings in the town?” 

And John laughed, and said, “ Yes, the air 
was very delicious.” 

‘You needn’t have worked so hard at 
that draining if you had been living up 
here,” Anne went on, quite unconsciously. 
‘I do believe one might live for ever in this 
place and never get any harm from those 
miserable places. I hear there is small-pox 
in Mark’s Alley. Promise me, dear, that 
you will not go near them.” 

“T am afraid I must go if they want me,” 
said John. 

“ No, dearest,” Anne said gently. “ You 
have to think of me first now. It would be 
wrong of youto go. PapaandI have never 
had the small-pox.” 

Trevithie didn’t answer. As his wife 
spoke, something else spoke too. The little 
boats glittered and scudded on; the whole 
sight was as sweet and prosperous as it had 
been a minute before ; but he was not look- 
ing at it any more; a strange new feeling 
had seized hold of him, a devil of sudden 
growth, and Trevithie was so little used to 
self-contemplation and inner experience, 
that it shocked him and frightened him to 
find himself standing there calmly talking 
to his wife, without any quarrel angry in 
his heart, without any separation parted 
from her. ‘“ Anne and I could not be far- 
ther apart at this instant,” thought Jobn, 
“if I were at the other side of that sea, and 
she standing here all alone.” 

“ What is the matter?” said poor Anne, 
affectionately, brushing a little thread off 
his coat. 

“ Can’t you understand ?” said he, draw- 
ing away. 

“Understand?” Anne repeated. “TI 
know that you are naughty, and want to do 
what you must not think of.” 

“TI thought that when I married you, you 
eared for the things that I cared about,” 
cried poor John, exasperated by her play- 
fulness, “and understood that a man must 
do his business in life, and that marriage 
does not absolve him from every other duty. 
I thought you cared — you said you did — 
for the poor people in trouble down there. 


Qo” 
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Don’t make it difficult for me to go to them, | one afternoon, who was preaching away the 


dear.” 
“No, dear John. I could not possibly 
allow it,” said his wife, decidedly. 


first Sunday after he hal come back from 
his wedding-trip, hardly knowing what he 


“ You | said, but conscious of Anne’s wistful gaze 


are not a doctor ; it is not your business to | from the rectory pew, and of the curious 


nurse small-pox patients. Papa never thinks 
of going where there is infection.” 


eyes of all the old women in the free-seats, 
who dearly love a timely word, and who 


‘ My dear Anne,” said John, fairly out of |had made up their minds to be stirred up 
temper, “ nobody ever thought your father|that Sunday. It was not a bad sermon, 


had done his duty by the place, and you, but it was of thin 
must allow your husband to go his own way, | 


and not interfere any more.” 

“ It is very, very wrong of you, John, tosay 
such things,” said Anne, flushing, and speak- 
ing very slowly and gently. “ You forget your- 
self and me too, I think, when you speak so 
coarsely. You should begin your reforms at 
home, and learn to control your temper be- 
fore you go and preach to people with 
dreadful illnesses. They cannot possibly 
want you, or be in a fit state to be visited.” 

If Anne had only lost her temper, flared 
up at him, talked nonsense, he could have 
borne it better, but there she stood, quiet, 
composed, infinitely his superior in her per- 
fect self-possession. Jack left her all 
ashamed of himself, in a fume and a fury, as 
he strode down into the town. 

The small-pox turned out to be a false 
alarm, spread by some ingenious parishion- 
ers who wished for relief and who greatly 
disliked the visits of the excellent district 
ladies, and the matter was compromised. 
But that afternoon Miss Triquett, meeting 
John in the street, gave a penetrating and 
searching glance into his face. He looked 
out of spirits. Miss Triquett noticed it di- 

‘yectly, and her heart, which had been 
somewhat hardened against him, melted at 
once. 

Jack and his wife made it up. Anne re- 
lented, and something of her better self 
brought her to meet him half-way. Once 
more the strange accustomed feeling came 
to him, on Sundays especially. Old Billy 
Hunsden came cloppetting into church just 
as usual. There was the clerk, with his 
toothless old warble joining in with the 
chirp of the charity-school children. The 
three rows of grinning little faces were 
peering at him from the organ-loft. There 
was the empty bench at the top, where the 
mistress sat throned in state; the marble 
rolled down in the middle of the second 
lesson, with all the children looking preter- 
naturally innocent and as if they did not 
hear the noise; the old patches of colour 
were darting upon the pulpit cushion from 
St. Mary Magdalene’s red scarf in the east 
window. These are all small things, but 
they had taken possession of my hero, John, 





neither the preacher 
nor his congregation cared to hear very 
much. 


From The Spectator. 
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This book, by its ornamental appearance, 
excellent engravings, and somewhat prema- 
ture birth — it is dated 1868 — would seem 
to be one of the candidates for the favour 
of Christmas and New Year givers of gifts. 
It is, however, something much more than 
this, a book full of genius of no mean order ; 
and, good as the engravings are, — some of 
them are really of striking excellence, — 
we cannot help regretting that it has ap- 
peared for the first time in a form in which 
the lovers of poetry for its own sake will 
never like to keep it. In the first place, 
illustrations and gift-book paper make it 
heavy, and a book that men are to love 
should be light and easily held in the hand. 
Then the show and glitter of the pictorial 
art and its belongings distract the mind from 
the field of true age Illustrations of 
poetry should, we hold, be published sepa- 
rately, and not interleaved with the verses 
they illustrate. Painting and poetry are 
so distinct that the state of mind in which 
you study the poet will scarcely mingle at 
all with the state of mind in which you 
study the painter. We do not even want to 
see with anything but “the mind’s eye,” 
Mephistopheles and Faust riding their black 
horses past the swinging gallows on the 


barren heath at the same time at which we 


read Goethe’s eerie scene between them as 
they dimly hurry past. The poetic conti- 
nuity of the poem is broken by the pictorial 
study, not intensified. But whether illus- 
trations should be put beside the poetry 
they illustrate or not, they should at least 
be delayed till the poetic beauty of a work 
of genius has been separately apprehended 

* North Coast, and other Poems. By Robert Bu- 
chanan. With Illustrations by the Messrs. Dalziel, 
Wolf, Houghton, Pinwell, Zwecker, and Small. En- 


graved by the Brothers Dalziel, London: Rout- 
ledge. 1368, 
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and mastered. No true lover of poetry 
ever kept the poets he loved in an illustrat- 
ed edition for familiar use, and yet he loves 
to keep for familiar use the very edition in 
which he first made acquaintance with a 
new and fine poem. Illustrated and gor- 
geously got up poems are for drawing-room 
tables (if for any place), not for the shelf 
where we store the links of our truest intel- 
lectual delights. 

However, though we would far rather 
have had these poems of Mr. Buchanan’s, 
at least for the first time, without these 
often — beautiful, and, in one or two 
cases at least, very powerful engravings, 
and for all times without the heavy red and 
gold blazonry on the back in which Christ- 
mas books are accustomed to a pear, we 
must say at once that there is nothing what- 
ever of the nature of tinsel, or of the .gift- 
book-annual character, about the poems 
inside. They contain, we think, Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s most powerful work, and there is 
a variety about the power they show which 
is a sign of great —— and genuineness 
in the genius which has produced them. 
The art is of the simplest kind; there is no 
great wealth of words, no profusion of 
metaphor, and at times even a barrenness 
about the form which verges upon naked- 
ness. The music, such as there is, is in the 
movement of the thought, and not in the 
ringing beauty of the words. But there is 
in the volume the truest pathos, a most 
dramatic humour, a high spiritual imagina- 
tion, and a mood of brooding, mystic feel- 
ing, perfectly original and curiously thrill- 
ing of its kmd. Of the poetic worth of 
the poems of this last kind, the “ mystic” 
— after the Celtic school, which stand 
ast in the volume, it would be presuming 
to speak certainly till they have been tried 
by the test of time,—that is, by the test 
of many moods and many readers. Our 
first impression of them is of a singular 
charm, but we are well aware that poems 
so remote from the stir of ordinary human 
life sometimes exert their greatest fascina- 
tion at first, and afterwards lose their hold 
over us. But of the poetic depth and 
durable fame of such poems as “ Meg 
Blane,” or of the ‘“ Ballad-maker,” or the 
English and the Scottish Eclogues, we can- 
not feel adoubt. At every reading they 

w upon the heart of the reader. There 
is aunion in them of vivid homelinegs of 
eye, and of depth of spiritual insight, 
which satisfies the double passion for both 
the outward and the inward realism, the 
realism of the senses and the realism of the 
spirit. The shell of outward things is 
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painted with all the homely signs which 
endear it most to us, but the starlike flashes 
of the mind are given too. There is a 
bitterness indeed in some of the poems, — 
especially in the very striking but offensive 
piece of cynical imagination called the 
“ Saint’s Story,” — which approaches Mr. 
Browning’s most savage satire somewhat 
too closely, and a tone of spiritual hopeless- 
ness in two of those we have named, the 
English and Scottish Eclogues, which strike 
painfully upon one. But no one can deny 
that even this bitterness, except in the 
cynical “ Saint’s Story,” never exceeds that 
of one of the most characteristic and truth- 
ful moods of modern feeling on matters of 
faith, — one of those oa | which, though 
not the highest, though it misses the 
fulness of divine light, expresses most 
powerfully the fulness of yearning for 
that light, — crying out against the depth 
of shadow in which the truest natures so 
often find themselves enveloped. 

But there is. none of this bitterness in 
“Meg Blane.” There we have a lyrical 
ballad of the saddest kind, darkening into 
the deepest gloom, and yet a transparency 
with light behind, in which there is a per- 
fect delineation of the mysterious darkness 
of the saddest of human destinies with a 
“ silver lining” of inner light such as leaves 
no dulness of despair on the picture, and 
fills the imagination with a gladness of itg 
own as the melancholy story ends. We 
know nowhere so fine a poetic success in 
picturing a fate almost irredeemably sad, 
sad without any attempt to “ vindicate,” as 
we idly say, the divine purpose which sends 
human anguish, and without any pretence 
of spiritual discipline attained through sad- 
ness, — saddest, indeed, because the faith 
of the sufferer dwindles to the last and al- 
most expires, in apathy,— and yet a fate 
which is so pictured as to make the reader 
see a visionary light behind this deepening 
gloom, giving the story a beauty and a glory. 
in our eyes which we cannot indeed explain 
or interpret, but which is utterly inconsis- 
tent with the mood of scepticism and cyn- 
ical despair. Though, as with many a 
tragedy in this world, the gloom grows reg- 
ularly deeper to the close, though Meg 
Blane herself loses heart and faith and fades 
away from sheer inability to meet the strain 
of life when once her most cherished hope 
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‘is extinguished, though, again, her big wit- 


less son survives her only to moan himself 
into the grave beside her, yet so subtle is 
the poet’s art that no one can read the poem 
without a a deeper spiritual light in 
the mystery of this darkness than in most 
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of the common narratives of faith growing 
into perfect serenity beneath the heavy 
hand of God. Without the slightest at- 
tempt to discover a purpose in the apathy 
of the mother or the helpless sympathy of 
the witless son, the poet makes you feel, by 
the mere latent glow of his own intensity 
of feeling, that the dark lines of destiny 
converge to some bright point beyond. 
There is nothing harrowing in the poem, in 
spite of its ever deepening gloom. The 
spirit glows through it, so that the infinite 
pity of God seems to blend with every 
touch of deepening pathos. 

Meg Blane’s idiot son, a witless, bearded 
man, very finely portrayed, is a natural son. 
She herself has never seen his father since 
this son’s birth, and lives in a- perpetual 
dream of longing for his return, supporting 
herself and her son meanwhile by her her- 
ring boat. A ship is wrecked on the coast, 
and the only sailor saved is the father of 
her son, for whose fulfilment of his promise 
to marry her, Meg still fervently ehopes. 
He has forgotten her and been married for 
years. The poem is lovely enough up to 
this point, but it is after the crisis that the 
greatest power comes out. Nothing can 
be finer than the verses which depict the 
void left in Meg’s heart, when the dream of 
twenty years is destroyed : — 


“ Lord, with how small a thing 
Thou canst prop up the heart against the grave ! 
A little glimmering 
Is all we crave ; 
The coming of a love 
That hath no being ; 
The thin point of a little star above, 
Flashing and fleeing, 
Contents our seeing. 
The house that never will be built ; the gold 
That never will be told ; 
The task we leave undone when we are cold; 
The dear face that returns not, but is lying, 
Licked by the leopard, in an Indian cave ; 
The coming rest that cometh not, till, sighing, 
We turn our weary eyes upon the grave. 
And, Lord, how should we dare 
Thither in peace to fall, 
But for a feeble glimmering even there — 
Falsest, perchance, of all ? 
We are as children in Thy hands indeed, 
And Thou hast easy comfort for our need, — 
The shining of a lamp, the tinkling of a bell, 
Content us well. 


And even when Thou bringest to our eyes 
A little thing, to show its worthlessness, 
Anon we see another thing arise, 
And we are comforted in our distress ; 


| 





And, waiting on, we watch it glittering, 
Till in its turn it is a worthless thing ; 
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And even as we weep 

Another rises, and we smile again ; 

Till, wearied out with watching on in vain, 
We fall to sleep. 


And often one poor light that looks divine 
Is all one soul seeketh along the ground ; 
There are no moro to shine 
When that one thing is found. 
If it be worthless, then what shall suffice ? 
Tho lean hand grips a speck that was a spark, 
The heart is turned to ice, 
And all the world is dark. 
Hard are Thy ways when that one thing is 
brought 
Close, touched, and proven nought. 
Far off it is a mighty spell, and strong 
To help a life along. 
But, lo! it darkens hitherward, and now 
Droppeth, a rayless stone, upon the sod. — 
The world is lost: perchaxce not even Thou 
Survivest it, Lord God! 


In poverty, in pain, 
For weary years and long, 
One hope, one fear, had comforted Meg Biane 
Yea, made her brave and strong ; 
A hope so faint, it seemed not hope at all, 
But a sweet trouble and a dreamy fear, 
A hearkening for a voice, a soft footfall, 
She never hoped in sober heart to hear: 
This had been all her cheer ; 
And with this balm 
Her soul might have kept calm 
For many another year. 
In terror and in desolation, she 
Had been sustained, 
And never felt abandoned utterly 
While that remained. 


Lord, in how small and poor a space can hide 
Tho motives of our terror and our pride, 
The clue unto the fortunate man’s distress, 
The secret of the hero’s fearlessness ! 
What had sustained this woman on the sea 
When strong men turned to flee ? 
Not courage, not despair, 
Not pride, not household care, 
Not faith in Thee! 
Nought but a hungry instinct blind and dim — 
A fear, a nameless pain, 
A dreamy wish to gaze again on him 
She never wholly hoped to see again.” 


This is poetry of no common order, and yet 
it is far finer — as it ought to be — in the 
context of this mostjpowerful lyrical tale, than 
it can appear as we extract it. It needs 
the picture of Meg Blane’s hard sea-wife’s 
courage before the blow, — of her longing, 
and hopeful longing, to see the father of her 
witless son once more, and to be remem- 
bered and owned by him, — of the keen- 
ness of the first blow, and the wearing off of 
the first pain, to give this delineation of her 
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lapse into weakness and apathy its full 
meaning and power. We must quote also 
the verses in which Meg expresses to her 
idiot son her fears for him when she is gone. 
There are few verses of truer pathos in the 
poetry of this generation : — 


“««O bairn, when I am dead, 
How shall ye keep frac harm ? 
What hand will gie ye bread ? 
What fire will keep ye warm ? 
How shall ye dwell on earth awa’ frac me ?’ 
‘O mither, dinna dee!’ 


*O bairn, by night or day 
I hear nae sounds ava’ 
But voices o’ winds that blaw, 
And the voices o’ ghaists that say 
I must awa’. 
The Lord that made the wind, and made the sea, 
Is hard on my bairn and me, 
And I melt in His breath like sndw.’ — 
‘O mither, dinna dee!’ 


‘O bairn, it is but closing up the een, 
And lying down never to rise again. 
Many a strong man’s sleeping hae I 
seen,— 
There is nae pain ! 
I’m weary, weary, and I kennajwhy ; 
My summer has gone by, 
And sweet were sleep, but for the sake o’ 
thee.’ — 
‘O mither, dinna dee!’ ”’ 


The “ Ballad Singer” is a poem of less power 
and of less depth of conception, but of ex- 
quisite pathos in the same vein of feeling, but 
we must pass it by. “ Northern Wooing,” a 
Hallowe’en story, is a much lighter piece, 
exceedingly graceful in its own fashion, — 
that of a homely idyl of Scotch life. It is 
light and true, and full of living pictures. 
Of the lyrical narratives, “ The Exiles of 
Oona” and the “ Ballad of the Stork ” are 
the only ones which have not, as far as we 
can see, any great power or merit. The Scot- 
tish and English Eclogues are perfect after 
their kind, which is no common kind ;— the 
only defect in either of them being that the 
noble verse in the “ English Eclogue ” in 
which the English rustic criticizes the poor 
dead Methodist’s religious fanaticism, is all 
but dramatically impossible in that rustic’s 
mouth. It is the poet’s own criticism, and | 
not Timothy’s. Holy Tommy was an En- | 
glish farm labourer whose head was turned 
by Methodism, who lost his expertness as a 
labourer in dreaming of his faith, and after 
leaving his employment mooned himself to 
death with fretting over the enigma which 
lost him this world and did not seem to open 
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tohim the néxt. His fate is the subject of 
a discussion between two farmers, and this is 
the concluding judgment of one of them: — 


“« JACOB. 

His head was gone, that’s clear enough — the 

chapel set it turning. 
TIMOTHY. 

Now, this is how I look at ‘it, although I have 
no learning : 

In this here world, to do like him is nothing 
but self-slaughter, — 

He went close to the edge o’ life, and heard a 
roar like water, . 

His head went round, his face grew pale, his 
blood lost life and motion, — 

’Twas just as vi’lets lose their scent when set 
beside the ocean. 

But there’s the parson riding up, with Dr. 
Barth, his crony ; 

Some of these days the parson’s weight will 
kill that blessed pony ! 

Ah, he’s the man to settle things that make the 
wits unsteady ! 

Wife, here’s the parson! Draw some ale, and 
set the table ready.” 

Those first lines can’t be dramatic. Mr. 

Buchanan, and not Timothy, thought, 


“ He went close to the edge o’ life, and heard a 
roar like water.” 


But the lines are exceedingly fine, and the 
one which compares Tommy’s loss of living 
power in consequence, to the loss of fra- 
grance which violets suffer near the sea is 
one of the finest images in modern poetry. 
Mr. Buchanan’s less realistic poetry is, 
as we have said, harder to judge than his 
spiritualized ballads of homely life. But 
the principal piece among his “‘ Celtic Mys- 


| ties” is singularly original in conception, 


and seems to us of a very high imaginative 

ower. It is a vision of what life would be 
if death were not accompanied by any of 
the mortal accidents of a corruptible body. 
He first supposes the anguish of corruption 
to weigh so deeply upon a mourner that in 
his sleep he sees a vision of the earth with 
the physical side of death abolished. Men 
no longer sicken and die, but “ vanish upon 
God” when His spirit calls them, leaving 
no mortal trace behind, no pale corpse, no 
funeral preparations, no quiet graves. The 
idea is exquisitely worked out, and it is 
very finely shown how the physical accidents 
of death assuage instead of embittering the 
agony inseparable from it. It is written after 
the Ossianic style of art, but has scarcely any 
of the false notes of that school. Take this 
as a specimen : — 
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“ And, behold! I saw a woman in a mud-hut, 
Raking the white spent embers with her fin- 


gers, 
And fouling her bright hair with the white 
ashes ; 


‘And her mouth was very bitter with the 
ashes ; : 
Her eyes with dust were blinded; and her 


sorrow 
Sobbed in the throat of her like gurgling 
water. 


“ And all around the voiceless hills were 


oary, 

And a red light scorched their edges; and 
above her 

There was a soundless trouble of the cloud- 
reck. 


“ ¢ Whither, and, oh, whither,’ said the woman, 
‘O Spirit of the Lord, hast thou conveyed 
them — 
My little ones, my little son and daugh- 
ter? 


“ * For, lo! we wandered forth at early morn- 


ing, 

And winds were blowing round us, and their 
mouths 

Blew rose-buds to the rose-buds, and their 
eyes 


‘ “ Looked violets -at the violets, and their 


hair 

Made a sunshine in the sunshine, and their 
passing 

Left a pleasure in the dewy leaves behind 
them ; : 


“*¢ And suddenly my little son looked up- 
ward, . 

And his eyes were dried like dew-drops ; 
and his going 

Was like a blow of fire upon my face. 


*** And my little son was gone. My little 
daughter 
Looked round me for him, clinging to my 


vesture, 
But the Lord had blown him from me, and 
I knew it 


“« ¢ By the sign He gives the stricken that the 
lost one 
Lingers nowhere on the earth on hill or 
valley, 
Neither underneath the grasses or the tree- 
roots. 


“«¢ And my shriek was like the splitting of an 


ice-reef, 

And I sank among my hair, and all my 
palm 

Was moist and warm where the little hand 
had filled it. 
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“« Then I fled and sought him wildly hith- 
er — thither — 
Though I knew that he was stricken from 
me wholly 
By the token that the spirit gives the strick- 
en. 


“‘* Tsought him in the sunlight and the star- 
light, . 
I sought him in the forests, and in waters 
Where I saw mine own pale image looking 
at me. 


“ * And I forgot my little bright-haired daugh- 
ter 


Though her voice was like a wild bird far 
behind me, 

Till the voice ceased, and the universe was 
silent. 


“« And stilly, in the starlight, came I back- 


ward 

To the forest where I missed him; and no 
voices 

Brake the stillness as I stooped down in the 
starlight, 


“ « And saw two little shoes filled up with dew, 
And no mark of little footsteps any farther, 
And knew my little daughter had gone 

also.’ ” 


The anguish of desolation expressed in the 
last verse seems to us in the highest style of 
the mystic school. Perhaps, logically speak- 
ing, there should be no earthly trace of the 
lost, not even the “two little shoes filled up 
with dew,” to take the place of the mortal 
body. But the emotion which this-one pa- 
thetic vestige of the child’s earthly life 
excites heightens the whole art of the poem, 
by bridging, as it were, the transition be- 
tween the absolute loss of all trace of the 
body, and the schooling through which 
the heart goes in death as we know it. 

The book has singularly little poetical 
mannerism in it. Now and then, indeed, 
there are phrases, like the use of “ ghastly ” 
as an active verb “to ghastly,” and the 
sentimental phrase, 


“The man’s heart hungered out unto the 
stainéd,” 


which fret and repel the reader. But we 
know but few poets so free from mannerisms 
of this class. We do not doubt, that this 
book will greatly raise Mr. Buchanan’s rep- 
utation as an original poet of high imagina- 
tive power and a singularly pure art. 
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From the Spectator, 
THE FUTURE OF HUMAN CHARACTER :— 
DARK SIDE. 


Mr. CARLYLE, with his peculiar views as 
to liberty and government, is not the onl 
man of our generation who is troubled wit 
melancholy forebodings for humanity. 
Amidst the universal clack of progress, 
there are plenty of indications of a bitter 
feeling that progress in knowledge and the 
mechanical arts, and even in the wide diffu- 
sion of the education which has given birth 
to that progress, is no guarantee for progress 
in what men hold to be highest of all, — 
that strength and depth and nobility of 
character which have so little necessary 
connection with either wide knowledge or 
multiplied enjoyments. Is there not lurking 
in thousands of minds a fear that the scien- 
ces and arts may prove to be too strong for 
man almost precisely in the sense in which 
we say that the vitality of Nature as seen 
in the tropical vegetation of the Amazon is 
too strong for man ? — that knowledge may 
prove power indeed, but in some sense a 
power too great for the strength of those who 
wield it, — a power by the side of which 
moral power will lose its head, feel itself 
bewildered, paralyzed, withont compass and, 
worse still, without nerve? There are those 
who are already beginning to say in their 
heart ‘ There is no God,’ not because they 
know so litfle, but because they know so 
much of their own little knowledge. They 
are, perhaps, as the Psalmist calls them, in 
one sense fools, but certainly they are not 
fools for want of education, or of all sorts of 
accomplishments. It is rather that, seeing 
the threads of scientific investigation branch- 
jing out in so many different directions, and 
knowing that they can never grasp one 
hundredth part even of the conclusions ar- 
rived at, the sense of utter helplessness, of 
incapacity to know anything but the small- 
est fraction of this labyrinth of universal 
laws, fosters in their minds a keen sense of 
the uncertainty not only of all except de- 
monstrative evidence, but of all mental 
and moral impressions, however deep, not 
supported by this kind of evidence,—a 
sense of uncertainty from which the springs 
of faith never again recover. Even those 
who feel most deeply the truth of God’s 
personal love and providence, and of His 
revelation of Himself in Christ, are not 
without a vehement and almost passicnate 
feeling that this age needs a new incarna- 
tion, if only to tell us how the Light of the 
world would reconcile this new flood of in- 
tellectual processes with the personal life in 
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the Father which He revealed. There is 
the profoundest danger of the collapse of 
that highest personal life the glory of which 
has been shown us, before the confusion of 
the half lights and half shadows of the new 
era. Complexity of every kind is the great 
condition of the new life, — shades of thought 
too complex to yield up definite opinions, 
— shades of moral obligation too complex to 
yield up definite axioms of duty, — shades 
of insight too various to yield up definite 
sentences of approval or condemnation for 
the actions of others. On all subjects not 
strictly scientific, on all those mental and 
moral questions which determine conduct 
and action, the growing sense of complexity 
and difficulty is rapidly producing a relax- 
ing effect upon the force of individual char- 
acter. In some sense men are blinded by 
excess of light. The simple old moral law, 
‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ ‘ Thou shait not steal,’ 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods,’ is apt 
to lose half its meaning before multitudes 
of distinctions which gradually shade off 
forbidden acts into the most praiseworthy 
and delicate sentiments, and leave you 
wondering where the spirit of the law ends 
and the letter begins. Still more difficult 
does it seem to reconcile the old divine lib- 
erty of life in God with the new human lib- 
erty of life in science, — the spiritual at- 
titudes of mind which recognise that every 
wave ina storm, every waste shot from a 
gun that strikes a passing bird, is the direct 
issue of a Father's will, with the laws of 
tides and air currents, of atmospheric rare - 
faction and condensation with which mod- 
ern science is every day familiarizing us 
more. Harmonize as we will, under our 
present lights the personal life in God which 
our Lord revealed fits very awkwardly into 
the grooves of the scientific conception of 
order; and every generation, as it accumu- 
lates fresh illustratio 1s of the scientific meth- 
od, ismore and more embarrassed how to 
piece them in with that far grander and no- 
bler personal discipline of the soul which 
hears in every circumstance of life some 
new word of command from the living God. 
We do not affirm, for we do not in the least 
believe, the two modes of apprehension to 
be inconsistent. We do say that to help us 
in reconciling them we seem to need some 
new act of revelation, —that He who 
taught the old personal, unscientific world 
how to live in God, should yet reconcile for 
us the floods of new light He has poured 
upon our understandings and outward life, 
with the greatest of His lessons taught to a 
very different age by the shores of Galilee 
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and in the darkness of Gethsemane. If 
“ progress” go on as heretofore, without any 
new light from the divine side, the old, 
strong, simple, ethical, and spiritual concep- 
tion of life may die away, and there may 
grow up in its place a spurious compound 
of misty science and feeble sentiment out of 
which no strength can come. Compare the 
old Catholic saints, orthe old Puritan saints, 
it matters little which, with the modern “ re- 
ligious man ;” compare Luther with stream- 
ing eyes praying for the Church, and telling 
God with the familiarity of Abraham or Eli- 
jah that, if He will have a Church at all, 
He must look after it Himself, “ for we can- 
not look after it, and if we could we should 
be the proudest asses under heaven,” with 
our modern Bishops sending forth a soft en- 
cyclical almost destitute of meaning, — the 
highest praise falsely awarded to which has 
been that there was no harm in it,— to 
“the faithful in Christ Jesus.” To the 
faithful indeed ! They meant “ to those who 
made no difficulties in Christ Jesus.” Yet 
the difference is not merely and simply in 
the men. Luther had rediscovered pure and 
unalloyed the possibility of free, simple, 

ersonal life with Christ. The Bishops have 
inherited a world of intellectual compro- 





mises, and doctrinal subtleties, and scientific 
discussions which stand between the soul 


and this straightforward life. The spirit of| 
the age is complicated with truths (as well 
as falsel\oods), which are bewildering and 


distracting to this attitude of mind, and | 


which yet insist qn recognition. The mere 
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hardship and suffering, but who have least, 
— amongst those who have chiefly reaped 
the advantages of the new sciences and arts 
in easy life, pleasant tastes, languid hopes, 
and feeble faiths. The fear is, that if civil- 
ization succeeds, —and we trust it will 
succeed, —in raising the mass of men to 
the same level of comparatively satisfied 
material and intellectual wants, there will 
be the same disposition to subside into the 
limited life of small attainable enjoy- 
ments, and to let alone the struggles for 
perfect freedom and perfect life in God. 
There can be no doubt that what we call 
onr middle class, as a whole, and especially 
the younger members of it, have lost great- 
ly in sympathy with these struggles among 
other peoples. Mr. Carlyle’s teaching about 
slavery — earnest in its own immoral kind 
— has not truly convinced half as many as 
it has given an excuse for refusing to inter- 
est themselves on the side of the victim, — 
for insisting on judging of the American 
War, for example, by canons of mere taste. 
That there is nothing of the heart in middle- 
class politics that there was a- generation 
ago, the history of the recent Reform Act 
would alone prove. The languid desire of 
all parties not to be bored with the ques- 
tion any longer, did infinitely more to ensure 
its passing than any conviction. Indeed, 
the party which passed it have, in their 
newspaper press, been busy ever since in 
erying down, just after the, old fashion, the 
very class whom they have enthroned. 
* We will give you power over us, if you 





development of the ex'sting law of progress, | please, for it is too much trouble to resist 
as it is usually understvo!, so far from se-| longer, and the Whigs would do it if we 
curing all that is expected of it, cannot fail, | didn’t, bat nothing shall induce us to like 
we think, to do more in relaxing the highest | you, or to think you anything but low fel- 
inward life of man, than even in beautifying | lows,” is the general Tory verdict on what 


and hum nising its external features. 
It is another aspect of the same tendency | 
that, with the new flow of sciences and arts | 
into the world, the tendency to indifference | 
on almost all great non-scientific subjects, | 
politics and theology alike, has so much in- 
creased, especially among the young, and | 
that the highest culture has scarcely tauzht | 
anything beyond that despair of complete | 
truth, and consequent disposition to depre- | 
cate severe struggles for it, which was so 
remarkable a feature of the Roman world at | 
the beginning of our era, and which always | 
probably ledds the majority to the doctrine, | 
“ Enjoy what you can while you can, for all 
remote spiritual attitudes are unsuited to 
the constitution of such beings as we are in 
such a world as the present.” There is, at 
all events, an immense growth of this 
spirit, not amongst those who have most | 


| tices of the High Church school. 
‘main point is that in both classes alike the 


has happened. And the younger men turn 
away from politics with which they profess 
themselves disgusted, to the easy study of 
technical pursuits and the indulgence of 
more or less refined amusements. They 
smile languidly at the “ fuss” about politics, 
and only become earnest in discussing what 
is Philistine in taste, and whether Mr. 
Disraeli or Mr. Carlyle has exploded the 
larger number of antiquated prejudices on 
political subjects and ‘the Semitic principle.” 
It is the same with religious life. Some of 
the younger generation profess a passive scep- 
ticism, not an eager, anxious prosecution of 
doubt, and some lean to the «esthetic prac- 
But the 


dim, vague faculty called Taste has assumed 
so much importance in late years, not by 
reason of its own growth, bit through the 
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uudermining of all surer, deeper, and more 
laborious passages to truth. We seem to 
be rapidly approaching in the middle class, 
—and will the working class, when it has 
gained as easy a hold of life, save us from 
going further in the same road ? — to that 
condition of things, that attenuated faith, 
those petty momentary interests, that hope- 
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of faith which brings the highest minds 
nearly to despair, brings ordinary minds to 
weary satiety, indifference, ennui, — that 
condition, in short, in which no end of life 
is thought worth earnest exertion, and yet 
for want of earnest exertion no higher esti- 
mate of the ends of life can be formed. 

To sum up, then, those influences which, 





less vision of the excessive complexity of |inhering as they do in the very grain of 
truth on all high topics, which drove the | civilization, seem to us to threaten far more 
Roman world into despair at the beginning | evil in the future than the more or less re- 
of our era, —a despair from which a simple | movable mass of physical misery, ignorance, 


belief in a simple revelation of divine acts 
alone saved it. Mr. Arnold has finely said | 
of it: — 


“ Like ours it looked in outward air, 
Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew. 


“« Steel was its arm, each pulse and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive, 
But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 





| 


If it were true that with the beating back | 
of great physical wants, the deepest hunger | 
of human nature is to be laid to sleep, and | 
life to be frittered away in small enjoy- | 
ments, no one could look upon human des- | 
tiny- without a sigh. 

Sechans it may be thought almost an an- | 
swer to this fear to point out that with the | 
growth of theselt-indulgent spirit there is very 
apt to grow also a very strong feeling of the | 
worthlessness of life, — a feeling that noth- | 
ing enjoyed is worth the cost of obtaining | 
it, that life itself is a doubtful good, that, | 
the spring and elasticity of youth once over, | 
and the sense of duty smothered in a sea of | 
speculative doubt, it is rather from indo- | 
lence than from love of life, that men pro- | 
long the dreary monotony of unsolved | 
problems and ungranted prayers. That | 
high culture has led many of the highest 
minds of our age to the very yerge of a/| 
despondency that is little short of despair, | 
we scarcely needed that grand ‘expression | 
of this feeling in incomparably the finest | 


and want, with which politicians are wisely 
making war, there is, first, a tendency in 
the very accumulation of the intellectual. 
sciences to perplex and relax the fibres of 
moral and intellectual conviction, a ten- 
dency, in fact, to drown purpose and voli- 
tion in the flood of intellectual alternatives 
which are proposed to our thought. Again, 
the very growth of the arts in staving off 
the ultimate necessities of man, and multi- 
plying immensely the small enjoyments of 
life, has a great tendency to increase, and 
has increased, the spirit of petty self-indul- 
gence, of small self-gratification, of indiffer- 
ence to all great and grave struggles. 
Finally, this predominance of small and 
brilliant certainties amid the growth of 
great and vague doubts, while it makes the 
highest minds pine passionately for more 
light, fosters in common minds the tendency 
to ery,“ Who will show us any good?” 
and to doubt secretly whether any attaina- 
ble end in life is worth the trouble of at- 
taining it,—a state of mind which has 
been common in the stationary East for 
centuries, and will grow even in the pro- 
gressive West just as rapidly if the faith in 
Christ could ever die out. 


From the Spectator. 
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BRIGHT SIDE. 


Were the preceding article a complete 


poem of our own day Mr. Clough’s Easter | statement of the facts, civilization would 
Sunday soliloquy at Naples, to tell us. It | seem on the eve of stereotyping itself, and 
will be said that the very sense of utter| the destiny of man would appear to be 
weariness and nothingness which life with-| sterile indeed, but it is not complete. 
out faith carries into the highest minds, is| There are tacts to be recorded as bright as 
itself the surest proof that we need not | these are gloomy. Amid the decay of the 
fear any real collapse of society into atoms | creeds and the roar of petty conflicts, under 
of individual self-indulgence. And we be-| the complex network of doubts which seem 
lieve this because we believe in God. But,|to shut in men, each to his little plot of 
judging by the merely human symptoms | obvious duty, as a few red threads will shut 
of the day, one would say that the collapse lin a stag to a half-rood of grass, we seem to 
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perceive at last the rise of new and tre- 
mendous forces which will once again re- 
tone the heart, rebrace the mind, and at 
last reinvigorate or, to speak even more 
frankly, re-create faith in the souls of men. 
Edueation does notonly pulverize. Things 
are still in their germ, but we think we see 
one change, perhaps the greatest of all, 
coming over the spirits of civilized men, a 
thirst for truth by itself, a sovereign, drivin 

faith in that, an utter indifference to an 

contempt of the results of that, which is 
absolutely new in history, and which of all 
the intellectual passions tends most to clear 
and strengthen the mental blood. The 
love and admiration of scientific processes, 
the hunger, sometimes almost brutal, for 
realism in art, and literature, and life, the 
weary carelessness for things which used to 
inflame mankind may be, certainly seem to 
this writer to be, mere symptoms of this new 
impulse, just as hunger, and peevishiness, 
and a tumult of the blood are often the 
first symptoms of returning convalescence. 
No influence save faith alone tends so di- 
rectly to strengthen the character as this 
single-eyed passion, none enables men to 
walk with so decided a step, and none frees 
them more rapidly from the bondage of the 
webs woven, as the preceding writer says, 
by the new consciousness men have of the 
complexity of all things. Once hold truth 
invaluable, and doubt loses its paralyzing 
force. Moreover, the hunger for truth 
which in science, or history, or theology, 
always begins by killing faith, always ends 
by serving as a base for a new structure, 
would, we believe, reanimate Christianity 
— now supposed to be dying, because for 
the third time it is stripping itself to put on 
its new armour—even without another 
and yet stronger impulse now rising among 
men. 
a better word, we must call Sympathy, the 
spirit Shakespeare called Mercy, and the 
author of Ecce Homo styles the “ enthu- 
siasm of humanity,” a spirit born within the 
last hundred years, which has in it the 
capacity of becoming a motor, a fanaticism, 
even in certain exceptional situations a de- 
stroying force, a spirit which seventy years 
ago produced Robespierre, which in our 
own day has yielded John Brown and 
Mazzini, a spirit which is the secret force 
of that otherwise anarchical tendency we 
call Democracy, and the mainsping and 
sustenance of “the Revolution,” which is 
already acting as the solvent of all old laws, 
institutions, and crystallizations of society. 
This sympathy with man as man, absolutely 
new, is becoming a mighty operative force. 


This is the spirit which, for want of 
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There ‘are no fanatics like those who are 
possessed by it. There are no changes so 
vast as those which they suggest, no lives 
so arduous as those which they will lead. 
Force of character, quotha! Has it ever 
been shown more grandly than by the 
Abolitionists, infidels Galt of them, but men 
borne on by this new impulse to face tor- 
ture, and contempt, and death, the scorn of 
wise men, and the hatred of worldly men, 
as the purest Christians alone have ever 
had foree to do. Wherein was Cromwell 
so much stronger than John Brown, Huss 
than Garrison, Xavier than Howard, 
Wycliffe than many a man among us who, 
unable to bear the torment of his pity for 
the misery of men, of his sovereign sym- 
pathy with wretchedness, has, half mad, 
gone out from his old beliefs, stripped him- 
self naked of: ideas, and so, amidst the 
showked scorn of friends, and families, and 
comrades, declared war to the knife on all 
that exists, but existing, does not remove 
his horror. He is wrong enough usually, 
but how weak ? And remember, as this pas- 
sion of sympathy spreads, and deepens, and 
clears itself, as men grow to sympathize 
with humanity in all its misery, in its sinful- 
ness as in its pain, as they come to war 
against moral as they now war on social 
suffering, so must the one figure, in whom 
and through whom alone their ideal is com- 
pleted, regain its power over their imagina- 
tions, their hearts, their lives. In the Man- 
God alone is philanthropy, the love of man, 
seen perfect. Half the best warriors in 
the social war are “ infidels,” men who can- 
not bow down to the authority whieh has 
left the world to groan; but to them, above 
all, will come first the conviction that, 
strain on as they will, they cannot love 
man as He loved, that their endurance is 
weak beside His, that their tolerance and 
mercy and pitifulness — things which are 
but names for the one quality of sympathy 
—are imperfect, lustreless, wanting in 
breadth, and depth, and coherence, beside 
the perfect fulness of His love. It is from 
the lower side, from the human side, from 


the long delayed recognition of Christ as 


the completion of the highest ideal of man, 
—recognition prevented for ages by the 
wicked theory of an averted vengeance — 
that we look for the second revival of that 
true and only Christianity which believes as 
it believes in the axiomata of mathematics, 
that Christ, God and man, died for the hu- 
man race. In men in whom the love of 
truth is as a flame, in whom sympathy is 
illimitable, and in whom faith has once 
more grown up from below, there will be 
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no lack of force. That the character of 
the great men of the next generation will 
be like the character of the greatest in the 
past we by no means affirm. Probably it 
will not. Out of that sense of the vast 
complexity of all things there should grow, 
will grow in the minds reillumined by faith, 
enlarged by sympathy, made single by love 
of truth, a mighty tolerance, a patience, a 
calm serenity, to which our greatest have 
often been strangers. The warrior element 
will not be so all-pervading, the uniform 
will be exchanged more often for the ermine. 
There will be serenity in these men, but 
serenity is not weak. We look as one of 
the blessings of the future for the recovery 
of the one lost blessing of the old Pagan 
world —the blessing which philosophers 
call unconsciousness, calm, capacity of 
enjoyment, and Christians childlikeness ; 
the nature we see dimly through the ages 
in the best of the Greeks, see plainly even 
now sometimes in a few old men and 
women, upon whom a living faith and a 
serene life have impressed that stamp of 
saintliness which, of all the aspects of hu- 
man nature, has in it most cf softness, and 
least of feebleness or indecision. Weak- 
ness of character! Imagine Calvin with 
Melanchthon’s heart, and we are near the 
ideal to which the world tends, and which, 
be it what it may else, at least is not weak, 
not the character which subsides into a 
search for physical comfort. Men tell us 
who have studied Americans, Germans, and 
Europeans free of the tyranny of conven- 
tion, that they see among their best speci- 
mens, among farmers in the West like Lin- 
coln, among professors like Carl Ritter, 
among workmen — take Nadar — dim fore- 
shadowings of ‘men like this, men whose 
characters are of iron in their self-depend- 
ence, men like Jacobins in the strength of 
their convictions,. yet with hearts abso- 
lutely irradiated with sympathy for man 
and taith in God’s love — men whom noth- 
ing resists successfully, yet who have re- 
covered a power of childlike gladness, a 
capacity of serenity such as man in this 
century has sold, —. the purchase-money for 
his victories over opposing Nature. 

And then, too, there is another force, al- 
most new, also at work. We are about to 
say what will probably excite in half of our 
readers a sense of the ridiculous, but still it 
has to be said, if our conviction is to be fully 
expressed. Hope is becoming once more a 
motive power. It is a singular fact in the 
Christian psychology that hope, which the 
Apostles regarded as a virtue, — an. execu- 
tive force, a motive power, — has ever since 
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that time been degraded in men’s ideas into 
a mere quality very lightly esteemed. A 
hopeful man is, in the parlance of to-day, a 
sort of fool. Hope, nevertheless, is once 
more regaining her power, so completely 
regaining it as not unfrequently to be mis- 
taken for her strong sister, Faith, is influ- 
encing the souls of men, is strengthening 
them to try unknown paths, untrodden ways, 
to work for ends which but for hope they 
would searcely even desire. The passion- 
ate belief that Utopia may be attained, that 
we may yet reach a land where all shall be 
free and instructed and good, where the 
human race shall “ have its fair chance,” is 
exciting men afresh, is stimulating them to 
endure, is helping them to dare. It was but 
a hope, a dream, an Utopia which sustained 
the North in its tremendous struggle, but 
then the force which sustained it is neither 
feeble nor worthy of contempt. Men asthe 
old creeds vanish are ceasing to despair, and 
in morals as in polities courage is the essen- 
tial basis of all vigorous or successful action. 
A good deal of the despairing indifference 
mentioned in the preceding article is the 
result of hope, of the new conviction or im- 
pression that higher things are not unattain- 
able. If nothing but bread is attainable — 
one fights for bread, but if one clearly ex- 
periences the hope of meat? We do not 
wish to push this argument too far, partly 
because it may be a feeling peculiar to cer- 
tain idiosyncrasies, partly because hope 
at last is only a result of faith: but still the 
development of this faculty is to be reckoned 
among the brighter gleams in a picture 
which might otherwise be dark. 

And finally — for we can neither hope to 
state, nor even to indicate, the infinite de- 
tails of this side of the argument —it is 
necessary to adduce one negative argument. 
The crave for comfort has an aspect the 
pessimists never acknowledge, it is one form 
of victory over the body. The highest 
thinkers of all ages have acknowledged that 
this victory must be gained, and as the Sto-- 
ics held the road to it was contempt for the 
body, and the monks subjugation of the 
body, so the moderns hold unconsciously 
that the swiftest path is the silencing of the- 
body. The modern thinker seats himself 
in an easy chair, not in order to enjoy the. 
easy chair, but in order that the nobler part 
of him may be free from the consciousness 
of the inferior — may not be worried by its 
claims, disturbed by its remonstrances, fret- 
ted by its complaints. It is not luxury he is 
seeking, but mental freedom, the freedom 
the Stoic sought when he chatted in the 
rain as if the sun had shone, and held it be - 
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neath him to pay attention to the chill. The 
modern man is not less desirous of that lib- 
erty of scorn for the clouds, but to get it, 
instead of stripping, he invents a water- 
proof; he silences the body by content, in- 
stead of by control, reigns as a Cesar in- 
stead of an ancient absolutist. We like 
neither régime, but it is not weakness of 
character,but misdirected power of character, 
which produces the second — a misdirected 
power which, more wisely used may make 
the mind and the soul more genuinely free, 
and therefore more genuinely strong than 
they have been. The highest song of 
suffering ever sung was penned by a king, 
and fortitude, endurance, strength in all 
forms, are the qualities which, from the 
days of the Roman patriciat, the aristo- 
crats have not lacked. It is not in the lux- 
urious, but in those who are hankering for 
luxury, that feebleness is found. 


From The Spectator, Oct. 26. 
RELIGIOUS OPINION IN AUSTRIA, 


Tue outburst of loyal enthusiasm through- 
out Austria which has followed the Kaiser’s 
snub to the Bishops, is perhaps the most 
significant event of an eventful year. It 
means that the last kingdom honestly faith- 
ful to the Papal standard has for ever 
abandoned its cause. In England, the 
people of Austria are supposed to be Ultra- 
montanes, and, we imagine, the belief was 
once in some loose sense well founded, that 
the Empire, as a whole, could be relied on¢ 
to support reaction; but it is not so now. 
The Church has for eighteen years enjoyed 
undisputed sway in Austria, controlling 
education, politics, and society with unlim- 
ited authority, an entire generation has 

wn up under its sway, and the feeling 
of the people has undergone an entire, 
and, as we believe, a permanent change. 
That strange and morbid hate towards 
itself which priestly rule invariably devel- 
ops, a hatred to which all merely secular 
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passions are feeble, has infected Austria 
also, and there is probably no country in 
the world, not even France, where the’ 
priesthood, as a caste, is regarded with such | 
contemptuous dislike. The. gentry have | 


notcease:l to be Catholic, the peasants are 
still superstitious, the bourgeoisie have not 
thrown off the chain. of respectability, but 





. the: Church now exists and flourishes in its 
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own strength alone. From the’ highest 
class to the one next above the lowest the 
disgust at priestly interference has pene- 
trated every section of society, has so 
changed opinion that 2,000 country school- 
masters, men as dependent as clerks, as 
strictly disciplined as soldiers, have publicly 
declared in the great hall of the Palace at 
Vienna that they will starve sooner than 
endure even for a tew years more the tyranny 
of ecclesiastics. The Emperor, a melancholy 
man trained by Jesuits and habituated to 
misfortune, is still, it is said, an Ultramon- 
tane, —still inclined to believe that the 
Church has a moral right to reign over 
civil society. A few nobles of the first 
rank still hold that “fidelity,” as it is 
called, is essential to the character of a 
gentleman and the position of an aristocrat, 
and a few of the more remote districts, no- 
tably the German Tyrol, are still obedient 
to the priests. But the active portion of 
the Austrian people has lost the sense of 
religious awe. In the haute volée, the real 
“society,” till lately so omnipotent, belief 
in Christianity is now considered a mark 
of a weak and credulous mind, of an intel- 
lect altogether behind the century. It is 
decorous to bow to priests, but fashionable 
to preach the “ Gospel of Darwin,” a man 
whose name in Germany drives priests 
crazy. In the second society, the profes- 
sional class, priests are scorned with a 
bitterness kept up by the incessant conflict 
about education. and the right. of speech 
and writing; while the third, or shopkeep- 
ing and upper peasant order, has tacit 

agreed to fimit thought to this world. 
Creeds may be true, say three in four 
of the Austrian electors, or they may be 
false, but priests shall have nothing what- 
ever to do with civil society. The priest- 
hood may preach and teach and chant and 
read in church without our interference, but 
out of it they shall have no power whatev- 
er. Marriage shall be a contract, education 
shall be secular, writing shall be free, the 
family door shall be the property of the 
family father, and of him alone. The 
priest, “ frozen up in a sterile individuali- 
ty,” as the Viennese Municipality say, is 
not a human being, and he shall not be per- 
mitted to interfere in any way whatever in 
human affairs. Let him stand aside, on a 
pedestal if he likes, but stand aside careful- 
ly, under penalty of being kicked aside 
with regrettable violence. There is no 
special inclination,be it remarked, for kick- 
ing; these Austrian Germans are too gen- 
tle, it may be too lazy, for that; but an ab- 
solute conviction, a steady, unchangeable 
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certainty, which is more of the tempera- 
ment than the brain, has taken possession 
of their minds, a conviction that if priests 
rule civilization will be impossible, a cer- 
tainty that while they have power life can 
never be improved. The Austrians are not 
longing for a new Church, or accepting new 
dogmas, or tending towards Voltairianism, 
or obeying any religious impulse whatever. 
They are simply hungering for the secular 
“civilization” which they see ¢lsewhere, 
for the free, progressive society which they 
are rapidly erecting into an ideal, an object 
almost of worship, a Promised Land which 
they will reach, whether they find a Moses 
or no, and even if they have to leave Aaron 
behind. Naturally the least revolutionary 
of mankind, they are driving their Reichs- 
rath towards this end at headlong speed, at 
a speed which, their usual habits considered, 
startles observers who have watched them 
for years, and utterly paralyzes the Church. 
Even in France Jews are not elected to 
municipal and political office so readily as 
in Austria Proper, even in England the 
baptism of a Hebrew girl without her fa- 
ther’s consent would scarcely elicit the 
passion of emotion displayed last week in 
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but some of them are sufficiently: patent. 
The first has, no doubt, been ‘the ion filtra- 
tion downwards of that contempt for au- 
thority of any kind, that disposition to de- 
ride anything which is, simply because it is, 
which-has become so conspicuous in every 
division of South Germany. A mental 
hunger, an intellectual unrest, has entered 
into the people, and they are attracted by 
anything which promises a life different 
from that which they have hitherto led, any 
organization other than that they have 
obeyed ; and this unrest, which extends to 
every institution and department of society, 
gathers strength from the extreme ineffi- 
ciency, the visible powerlessness of almost 
everything existing. The priests control 
education, but they do not teach ; the officials 
control society, but they donot organize ; the 
nobles control the Army, and it is beaten on 
every battle-field. Men are sick of rulers who 
will not even rule ; sick till they ask why on 
earth they should be chosen for rulers, where 
their commission is ; — and to that question 
there can be no reply. Books have been 
excluded from the seminaries, and liberal 
papers, and liberal professors, and even lib- 
eral theologians, and yet when 2,000 pupil- 











the Austrian Chamber. The Minister of! teachers,—select peasants, in reality, — 
Justice could scarcely speak for excitement | are gathered together in Vienna, with the§ 
as he related the news, three-fourths of the | Lord-Lieutenant in the chair, the Church 
representatives were on their feet at once,| is thunderstruck to find they are all Red. 
a storm of imprecations swept through the | Then, no doubt, the feeling which has been 
hall, and the priests were ordered then and | so strong in England at different times, 
there by telegraph to restore their prize. It! which is at this moment the main difficulty 
was not religious feeling which prompted | of the Catholic priesthood in Italy and 
this exhibition. The non-Jewish members| South America, the intense dislike of the 
did not probably care two straws what faith | priests as celibates, as men dehumanized by 
any girl chose to profess, but they were ab-/ the absence of family ties, is acting as a 
solutely resolved that priestly dominance | powerful solvent on the old reverence for 
should end; that in the family, as in the! the Church. ‘“ These men,” say quiet, fubsy 
State, the civil power should be master, and | citizens, who think heresy most improper, 
not the ecclesiastical. That once secured, | ‘cannot comprehend us, and never will. 
the people will be tolerably content; but | What children have they to teach?” And, 
that refused, their secularist dislike to | lastly, society is exposed throughout South 

riests may very easily rise into fanaticism. | Germany, and indeed throughout all Ger- 
They are good, easy-going people, these | many, to two new and most potent intellect- 
Germans of the South, but they are South-| ual influences. The first of these is the 
erners still, with a lateni capacity for savage | example of America. Three millions of 
rage, for boiling over like Italians or} Germans, half of them Southerners, have 
Frenchmen, and in a much more destructive | settled in America. Day by day hundreds 
way. When they last rose against the | of Germans quit their country for the New 
Church, the Emperor Ferdinand had to| World, week by week dozens return utter- 





extirpate whole populations before he could 
even imagine the opposition subdued, and 
a clear refusal to fulfil their desires might 
last week have brought down the Hapsburz 
throne. 

It would be difficult to state in detail all 
the causes which have operated to produce 
this immense change in Austrian sentiment, 


ly Americanized, month by month tons of 
American letters are distributed in ever 

corner of the Empire, letters burning wit 

a “ liberalism” stronger, redder, more im- 
placable than that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Ireland is searcely more under the influence 
of America than Germany is, and of all the 





peoples now active among mankind the 
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Americanized Germans are the most bitter- 
ly anti-sacerdotal, the most nearly akin to 
those whom we call in England Secularists. 
They shock and perplex even Americans, 
who care nothing about priests, and their 
influence acts on the Ultramontane Church 
like perpetual rain on plaster; and they 
are aided by a class as numerous, as power- 
ful, and as anti-sacérdotal as themselves. 
The whimsical charge brought by the late 
King of Prussia against the Liberals, and 
constantly repeated by the priests in Aus- 
tria, that they were “a parcel of Jews,” 
had a basis in truth. Persecuted for twelve 
centuries by priests, the Jews are avenging 
themselves on the oppressors, whom also 
they will survive. Everywhere throughout 
Germany the Jews are rising to a position 
such as they have never attained elsewhere 
in Europe. They are wild for instruction, 
thirsty for activity, they swarm in the uni- 
versities, fill professors’ chairs, play a great 
part in literature, and almost monopolize 
municipal activity and commerce. Full of 
spirit and tenacity, often eloquent, and al- 
ways liberal, they are rapidly conciliating 
all but the most ignorant among the masses, 
and their weight in every Catholic country 
is thrown steadily and heavily into the anti- 

cerdotal scale. In them the Church 

hts a corporation as active, as persistent, 
and as deathless as its own. Rome boasts of 
its capacity to wait, but in the strife with 
the Hebrew race even Roman patience has 
been tired out, and of all human beings the 
German priest most dislikes the onset of 
the Jew. 

We are by no means sure that we ap- 
a the present tendency of Austrian 
eeling, that we can sympathize much with 
a movement which, in destroying Ultramon- 
tanism, is very likely indeed to set up a 
worse theory of life in its place. Better 
any worship than the worship of the Stom- 
ach, and Austrians in their recoil from 
riestcraft seem far too much inclined to 
Sellove that the only thing certain is the 
sweetness of sugar. It is easier to develop 
Romanism into a grand faith than to devel- 
op Secularism, and it is Secularism which 
Austria has for the time embraced. But 
the fact of the change is past question. 
There may, of course, be yet another revo- 
lution of the political wheel, the Emperor 
may yet call upon his half civilized sub- 
jects, or the priesthood may establish a 
régime based on universal suffrage, but so 
long as the present electoral law subsists, 
Austria, their last stronghold, is lost to the 
Ultramontanes. 
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ITALY AND ROME. 

THE opportune, though perhaps tempora- 
ry, collapse of the Garibaldian insurrection, 
or invasion, has released Italy from a mel- 
ancholy alternative. If the attack on the 
Porr’s territory had been successful, if the 
Pope’s troops had been crushed and routed, 
if Rome had finally risen to claim her Italian 
rights, the tumult in Italy would not have 
been easily restrained. When the insur- 
gents had once been driven from Nerola, and 
from the long mountain chain which enabled 
them to threaten the Campagna itself, the 
situation for the Italian Government. lost 
some of its danger, and French menaces 
became less intolerable. The King of ITa- 
LY could afford to run the formidable risk 
of popular disturbances in order to satisfy 
an extortionate ally, and might promise 
with comparative impunity to control a 
movement which of itself had ceased. At 
the close of a critical four weeks, it is im- 
possible to acquit M. Rarrazzi of inva- 
pacity ; the heavier charges brought against 
him of intrigue and of mendacity may be 
taken, for the present, as non-proven. The 
cessation of serious fighting at the exact 
hour of his withdrawal from office and of 
the French embarkation of troops has given 
rise to the not unnatural insinuation that 
the whole Roman rebellion was part of a 
Ministerial contrivance. M. Ratrazzi's 
conduct is, however, capable of a simpler 
and less malicious construction. For his 
sudden resignation itself no blame can at- 
tach to him. The trenchant and audacious 
language employed by him in the recent 
negotiations with the Cabinet of the Tuil- 
eries rendered it desirable, if harmony was 
still to be preserved, that he should sacrifice 
himself to the situation. The explanation 
of the remainder of the tragi-comedy lies 
possibly in the naked fact that M. Rarraz- 
z1, like other people, over-estimated, not 
the Italian passion for Rome, but the prepa- 
rations of the revolutionary party, and their 
unanimity among themselves. As the Ro- 
man population, by their passive attitude, 
have showed a complete appreciation of the 
real power of the insurgents, it is inexcusa- 
ble that M. Rarrazzi alone should have 
been mistaken. He despaired, it would 
seem, of his own authority; he feared for 
the Monarchy, already shaken to its base ; 
he feared perhaps for his personal reputa- 
tion, which had suffered already from suspi- 
cion of subserviency to French intrigue. 
Something no doubt he did. He managed 
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to arrest GARIBALDr1, and, with the aid of 
six frigates and some hundred marines, to 
keep him — at least so long as he chose to 
remain — in honourable captivity at Capre- 
ra. He even went so far as to suspend the 
Constitution, and imprison two thousand 
patriots upon suspicion; and he prevented 
the insurgent forces from carrying cannon 
across the frontier, or from entering on their 
campaign with any other offensive or de- 
fensive weapons than red shirts and an ocea- 
sional rifle. He was afraid to try to do more. 
He did not venture to disperse the crowds 
in every city that went about chanting Gar- 
ibaldian hymns, or to shut up the railways, 
or to close the recruiting bureaux. Sooner 
than encounter what he considered to be 
great internal discontent and disturbance, 
he preferred to play a bolder, but what in 
reality, if the Garibaldian movement had 
been less of a child’s play, would have 
been the wiser game. hus, come what 
might, the Monarchy, he thought, would be 
secure. The courtiers of the King of PEr- 
8IA, to save their monarch’s person, jumped 
with one accord —so Heropotvs tells us 
—into the sea. M. Ratrazzi, with supe- 
rior devotion and loyalty, nearly went so 
far in his desire to preserve his King as to 
throw his country overboard. 

M Rarttazzi miscalculated the position, 
and deserves accordingly to bear the dis- 
credit of his failure. The French papers, 
Ministerial and Liberal, are equally furious 
with him. M. Emme pe GrIRARDIN calls 
him an ape, and contrasts him with Cavour, 
whom he describes, on the contrary, as “a 
man.” For diametrically opposite reasons 
the official journalists, though less virulent, 
are not less impatient; and it must be ad- 
mitted that it looks as it M. Rarrazzi had 
committed the double folly, first, of playing 
at the game of Brag, and secondly, of being 
beaten at it. If the movement on Rome 
was weak, he ought to have repressed it, 
not only by sheer force, but by those many 
methods which a Government can employ 
to divert or adjourn an unwise agitation. 
If the movement in Rome was, as he seems 
to have believed, popular and universal, he 
ought to have crossed the Roman frontier a 
fortnight back. It is inconceivable that an 
Italian Prime Minister should have been in 
ignorance of the French Emperor's inten- 
tion to reoccupy Civita Vecchia if the ne- 
cessity arose. And in such a case an able 
statesman ought not, by his vacillation and 
delay, to have exposed Italy to the terrible 
danger and humiliation of a second French 
expedition. We do not say that the King 
of ITay could decently have appropriated 
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any Papal territory under the pretence that 
circumstances required him to do so, while 
the Garibaldian successes had been so slight 
as they were. Such a policy would, in 
private life, have been disreputable, and 
though people do odd things in diplomacy, 
there is such a thing as national honour and 
good faith. But it was the business and 
prerogative of the King of Iray to anti- 
cipate all possible French interventions, to 
interdict and check a rash insurrectionary 
raid, to save the Pore himself sooner than 
let him be saved by others, and by disinter- 
estedness and moderation to have won for 
Italy that moral and diplomatic triumph 
which has now fallen to the lot of NAPOLEON 
II. M. Rarrazzz fell a victim to the fatal 
policy of half measures. He was either 
too timid or too bold. Either he ought to 
have repressed an emeute, or else he ought 
to have won Rome. He did neither. At 
the critical moment, the French EMPEROR, 
who knows his men, and who knew perhaps 
M. Rattazzi’s real calibre, thundered 
from St. Cloud. A fflavit Napoléon et dissi- 
pati sunt. M. Rattazzi went down. By 
a singular coincidence the Garibaldian 
army immediately vanished. A new Minis- 
try was formed on the ruins of the last, and 
those who have noticed the astonishing” 
promptitude with which, on the earliest 
acceptance of the French terms by the 
Florence Court, the embarkation of troops 
was suspended at Toulon, can understand 
the relief of the Emperor at being spared 
one more enterprise the fruits of which 
could in no event be anything but bitter. 
At such a juncture the appointment of 
General CraLprIn1 is certainly the best that 
could have been made. He is a soldier of 
no small reputation, and has acquired a 
name for firmness, and for as much political 
liberality as is often found joined to military 
genius. If anybody can, he will execute 
the Convention of September with rigid 
honesty. At such a supreme moment as 
this the Italian public is sure to be occupied 
with rumours of coups d’dtat, and with a 
suspicion of the personal integrity of the 
Kine. General Garson we believe to be 
above any coup d'état. He is neither a rev- 
olutionist nor a political sceptic. Not many 
months ago it was stated that he had ex- 
pressed himself to Victor EMMANUEL 
with soldierlike brevity on the monstrous 
folly of any design, on the part of an Italian 
monarch, to set aside the Italian Constitu- 
tion ; and though General CraLpINI is not 
an unlikely man to put down MENoTTI 
GARIBALDI, he is not the man to put aside 
the laws or the institutions of the country. 
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This is the sort of interregnum Minister that 
Italy wants. Of course it cannot be said 
that the storm is over. The line taken by 
the French Emperor is a bitter and hu- 
miliating pill which the Italian populace will 
not like digesting. -No one can 
there may not be rows in Florence or Milan, 
orin Genoa. Nor is it absolutely certain | 
that a new flame of insurrection may not | 
break out in the Roman State. But for 
the moment the Italian sky looks brighter, 
and critics are beginning even to talk as if 
all the peril was past. 

This sanguine view of Italian affairs is 
clearly premature. The Ides of March are 
come, but, as far as Italy is concerned, they 
are not yet gone. First of all, Italy has to 
surmount and live through the present agi- 
tation. The Italians are a clever nation, 
and if they think it will be their best game 
to acquiesce in the decision of their Kina, 
they will acquiesce directly. . But even if 
they forgive their Kina for a fault which is 
none of his — a species of condonation not 
universal among patriots —they will not 

ive up Rome. This sort of movement will 
appen again and again. The only differ- 
ence next time will be that it will be better 
organized, that Rome and Italy will act in 
concert, and that no contretemps like the 
arrest of GARIBALDI will be allowed to 
spoil the scheme. NaAroveon III. is too 
shrewd a politician not to know this. As 
for the September Convention, it is idle to 
talk of the violation of it on the part of 
Italy. It is disregarded by the aod 
Government habitually. The volunteers 
who this week have been marching through 
Marseilles, the subscriptions for the Porr 
opened in the offices of the Catholic jour- 
nals, the interest taken by the French War 
Office in the Porr’s Legion, all are a con- 
travention of the spirit of the treaty, and 
prove that a great Power like France is not 
neutral in the Roman question, even if she 
pretends to be so. The truth is that the 
whole difficulty is kept alive to suit the pol- 
icy of France. But the policy is a short- 
sighted one. In pledging himself to uphold 
the Porr at Rome, the Emperor is giving 
unnecessary hostages to fortune, and ex- 
posing France to be wounded in her heel. 
t is perhaps idle to speak of morality to 
the Elect of December. But if the Emps- 
ROR is not likely to be touched with ethical, 
he is not perhaps inaccessible to dynastic 
and selfish, considerations. He calculates, 
it is said, upon the Pore’s death. Has he 
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ever considered the certain consequences of 
his own? Does he suppose for an instant 
that the French democracy would allow 
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any one except himself to court national 
disaster and humiliation by nailing the na- 
tional flag to the cause of the temporal 
/power? If the Empress were Regent, a 
| fresh Roman expedition would be enough 





that | to produce barricades in every Paris fau- 


'bourg. It is impossible that NAPOLEON III. 
should not be alive to the serious require- 
ments of his time; and he can now afford, 
if he chooses, to be generous. He has had 
his little triumph. If he has never been 
able to frighten Count Bismark, he has 
almost terrified Victor EMMANUEL. This 
is a success so great, so unexpected, and, 
under present circumstances, so useful to 
the Second Empire, that Napoxeon III. 
ought to take advantage of it to settle the 
Roman question for the future. If, after 
all, he prefers to continue the present situ- 
ation, with all its dangers and possibilities, 
history will have to record the fact that the 
EMpPEROR’s use of his position at the close 
of his career was worthy of the arts by 
which he won it. He will, as far as in him 
lies, be condemning France to fresh compli- 
cations, Europe to fresh anxiety, Italy to fresh 
disorder, and Rome to a fresh experience 
of ecclesiastical misrule. To other men we 
should say that conduct of this sort was a 
crime; to the French Emperor one can 
only say that it would be a mistake. 


From the Saturday Review, Oct. 26. 
THE FRENCH EM oe ITALIAN POL- 


Events in Italy have taken a turn that 
was not expected a week ago, but the worl.l 
knows little of what has really happened. 
The French troops were put on board at 
Toulon, and then were disembarked. After 
a great amount of telegraphing backwards 
and forwards, the Italian Government un- 
dertook that the invasion of the Papal ter- 
ritory should not continue, and it has not 
continued. RarTTazzi resigned office, and 
CrALDINI has been appointed his successor. 
This is all that is really known, and every 
one can put what interpretation he pleases 
on facts which may Be construed in so 
many ways. One interpretation, which is 
certainly warranted by much in the past 
history of the relations between Italy and 
France, finds in all this nothing but a com- 
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edy. It is necessary to throw a little dust 
in the eyes of Europe, and especially of 
Catholic Europe; and when the farce has 
been played out, and France has been al- 
lowed to enjoy an apparent triumph, then 
Italy will have her reward, and the tem 
ral power will be quietly extinguished. To 
other observers it seems as if Italy had been 
challenged, and had given in. The Em- 
PEROR was determined to risk an interven- 
tion, with all its consequences. He had 
made up his mind that to support the Pore 
was the best policy; and, having so deter- 
mined, he gave Italy the choice between 
submission and war. Italy, having no al- 
lies, and no chance against France single- 
handed, chose the part of discretion, and 
did as she was bid. It is useless to specu- 
late which account of the transaction is the 
more likely to be true. No one who was 
not a party to the transaction knows its se- 
cret history. But what is obvious is, that it 
was in the highest degree convenient to the 
Emperor that Italy should yield, and that 
the convenience of this course was hardly 
less to VictoR EMMANUEL. The Garibal- 
dian invasion was singularly inopportune. 
Nothing had happened to give Italy a fair 
chance of success. Prussia would not help 
her in such a quarrel, and the position of 
affairs was not such that she could force 
either France or Prussia to befriend her. 
The invasion itself was not very successful, 
and it was clear that Italy could only make 
it successful by openly aiding it. The very 
success of the expedition, too, would have 
been full of danger to Victor EMMANUEL. 
He has often been warned that, if he does 
not go where the Revolution tells him to 
g0, he risks his crown. But he also risks it 
if he does go where he notoriously does not 
wish to go—if he confesses himself to be 
useless and without control over his subjects, 
and the mere slave of the popular will. A 
monarch may easily be too obstinate, but he 
may also be too docile, and Victor Em- 
MANUEL must sooner or later have chosen 
some opportunity of showing that he dared 
@ think for himself. He has chosen to put 
off the hope of getting Rome for the pres- 
ent, and he has chosen this although, in 
choosing it, he has had to yield to foreign 
dictation. Whether he has chosen rightly 
will depend in a great measure on the uses 
to which the Emperor will be inclined to 
put his apparent victory. 

Things in France were in the very worst 
position in which they could be for the Ital- 
ans. In ordinary times the feelings of a 


large portion of the French nation would 
be strongly against an expedition to uphold 
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the temporal power. All the democratic 
and revolutionary party are of course 
strongly opposed to it, and the mass of peo- 
ple, who look- only to practical results and 
think chiefly of what will pay, do not wish 
to spend money and engage French troops 
in an enterprise which proposes to itself a 
hopeless aim, and of which they can see no 
certain end. The Emperor himself some 
years ago suggested the result of the Roman 
difficulty which a considerable portion of 
his iay subjects would think thé best of all 
possible solutions. He proposed that the 
Pope should have a palace at Rome and a 
princely revenue, and be left to walk about 
the ruins, and pray and reflect, and attend 
to spiritual matters generally, But the 
time was not at all favorable for such an 
arrangement being effected. When the 
EMPEROR was in the height of his power, 
and when it was believed that he could do 
and did in Europe very much as he pleased, 
he could well afford to have it supposed 
that the King of IraLy took rather more 
than he ought to have got, but that France 
need not be displeased. But things have 
changed since then. The Emperor, far 
from having to convince his people that he 
is not everything in Europe, has to convince 
them that he is something. It has begun 
to be suspected that he isa failure. It seems , 
as if he could be safely set at nought, and 
this is a most dangerous belief for the Sove- 
reign of France to countenance. If he had 
not acted strongly in this Italian matter, it 
might have been conjectured that he would 
never act strongly again in anything, and 
Italy has been ordered to obey chiefly be- 
cause Louis NAPOLEON wished to show 
that he was not altogether an old woman. 
It was notorious, too, that Prussia had been 
the ally of Italy in the last war, and it was 
thought that the alliance of Prussia might 
be inspiriting the Italians to treat France 
with contempt. To have allowed the Ital- 
ians to poor 4 Rome would have been to 
seem to quail before Prussia, and it was im- 
possible, in the present state of French 
irritation against Prussia, that the Empr- 
ROR should let this be said of him. With- 
out the support of intelligent lay liberal 
politicians the EMPEROR could not hope to 
overcome the intense opposition which the 
clerical party would thenceforth offer him 
if he gave Rome to the Italians. But, in 
the present state of things, the feelings of 
those who would support the Emperor if 
his policy was adverse to the continuance 
of the temporal power were very adverse te 
Italy, or were in favor of Italy only in a 
very lukewarm way. They could not bear 
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that France should be overlooked, or 
treated as if of the second order of import- 
ance, just at present. They did not wish 
to suspect that Prussia was gaining, or 
could be thought to be gaining, another 
advantage over them; and thus the Em- 
PEROR was obliged to undergo all the risks 
of intervention lest he should be thought 
afraid of intervening. 

The clerical party in France has shown 
great boldness on this occasion, and has 
met with much success. It has made the 
biggest noise it could make. Its bishops 
have issued the most fiery proclamations 
they could think of; the partisans of the 
cause have been very enthusiastic, have 
subscribed money largely, and have been 
really willing to fight for the Porr. It has 
been pronounced in high French circles to 
be good style to go on a crusade for the 
Pope's benefit; and the troops who nomi- 
nally belong to the Pope have fought very 
well for him, and have had considerable 
superiority over the insurgents. But in or- 
dinary times the clerical party is kept 
within very tight bounds in France. The 
Government does not love it, and cannot 
love it; for the Government is based, as’ it 
boasts, on the principles of 1789, and these 
principles are diametrically opposed to 
those of the Church. The clerical party is 
also generally restrained by being opposed 
to a party which is stronger and greater 
than itself. But now there was no party to 
keep the clerical party in check, for the 
party that generally opposes it had its own 
action fettered by its sensitiveness as to the 
national honor and the present position of 
France in Europe. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the danger which the Em- 
PEROR seems to have insisted on so strongly 
was the danger lest the occupation of Rome 
under the auspices and at the bidding of the 
revolutionary party in Italy, might set in 
movement the revolutionary party through- 
out Europe. Now, throughout his reign, 
Louis Napoueon has shown himself con- 
sistent in one thing. He is more afraid of 
the revolutionary party than of the clerical 
party, and rather than let the revolutionary 
party gather head, he will make use of the 
clerical party to keep it down. It may be 
said that the best way to suppress the revo- 
lutionary party in Italy would have been to 
let the Government supersede it by occupy- 
ing Rome itself. But this is not by any 
means certain. The Kine might have su- 

erseded the Revolution, in order to oceup 
eons but then, when Rome was occupied, 
the Revolution might have superseded the 
Kune; and if the Revolution had been tri- 
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umphant in Rome, and the Italian Govern- 
ment had been either swept away or made 
subservient to its wishes, a dangerous move- 
ment might have spread to France at a mo- 
ment when the EMPEROR was weakened by 
the deadly hostility of the clerical party, 
which he would have provoked if he had 
allowed the Italians to oceupy Rome. But, 
if what he has done before is any guide to 
what he will do again, we may expect that 
the Emperor will choose the first good o 
portunity to show that he is still with Italy 
in feeling and purpose, and will urge for- 
ward some change in the position of the 
Roman question which will be grateful to 
Italy and to the Liberal portion of his own 
subjects. If the present crisis glides by, it 
may be predicted with some confidence that 
before long he will find some way of giving 
Italy to understand that, if she will but act 
in concert with him, she shall have what 
she wants. 


From the Saturday Review. 
POETICAL WORKS OF WALTER SCOTT. * 


CoLERIDGE, when he predicted that the 
effect of popularizing knowledge would be 
to plebify it, erred in his vision of the future, 
as many seers have done before and since. 
He uttered that prediction on the assump- 
tion that knowledge, in its higher portions, 
was confined to the regions of theology and 
psychology; and he overlooked the fact, 
that, in proportion as these branches of 
knowledge have been cultivated by the 
few, ignorance has prevailed among the 
many. He failed to observe that, if thou- 
sands rushed to Abelard’s lecture-room, 
millions outside of it were immersed in the 
grossest superstition. Divinity, “ that Queen 
of Sciences,” as Burton and his contem 
raries were wont to term her, makes but 
poor provisions for the hearts and under- 
standings of the multitude. ‘Their under- 
standings call for popular science, their 
hearts for works of the imagination. One 
immediate result of cheaper literature has 
been to place within the reach of myriads, 
who have little leisure for study and as little 


* Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
With a Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. Globe Edition. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1866 
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coin to spare for buying books, the works of | Stories like that of Quentin Durward open 
standard writers, and thus at once to dispel |'upon scenes in which readers who will per- 
all fears of the plebification of knowledge. | haps never hear the name of — de 
We have now all Shakspeare’s plays for one | Comines must take a lively interest. Nigel 
shilling ; and all Scott’s poems for three shil-| is a picture of Old London, its courts, its 
lings, and each one of his novels for twelve | merchants, its ’prentices, its Whitehall and 
pence. The putting into the hands of the | Alsatia, to the full as interesting as the 
working-man imaginative literature is even | London of Mr. Charles Knight. Peveril 
a more important advantage than the! displays England cooling down from the 
cheapening of scientific books. The ten-| early fervour of the Restoration, and fraught 
dency of mechanical employments is to | with the elements of a second Revolution. 
exercise the understanding alone; they | Jvanhoe draws up the curtain on those 
afford no diet for the fancy or the feelings. | scenes of England’s drama in which two 
They leave unfed no small portion of the | hostile races were dwelling side by side 
intellect. They do not enlarge the world | within her borders, and slowly approaching 
of observetion or experience. They do not | the period of reconciliation ; while Waverley 
open any one of the doors of history or | and Rob Roy reveal to the uninstructed the 
biography. The artisan, like the student, | fact that the Act of Union did not at once 
requires the hours of leisure to stand in| blend with each other the Southern and 
contrast with his daily employment. A few | Northern divisions of this island. The con- 
will find recreation even in severer studies, | trast between Vienna and a village of the 
and will resort for it by a natural instinct to| Tyrol, or between St. Petersburg and a 
books treating of scientific matters. But| hamlet of Mojiks, at the present hour is 
we have to consider the many who need to | scarcely more striking than the contrast 
be led rather than the few who can guide| between London and the Scottish High- 
themselves. And, for the many, narrative, | lands was in 1715 or 1745. At one ex- 
sometimes historical but more frequently |tremity were Addison, Steele, Gay, and 
imaginative, holds out greater attractions | Pope, the wits of Button’s and Wills’s coffee- 
than all the publications of the Useful| houses, laced ruffles, gold-headed canes, 
Knowledge Society, or than all the excel-| periwigs, and embroidered coats; on the 
lent manuals of more recent date of mathe-| other were Rob Roy and the Douglas, 
matics, chemistry, or natural history. Fergus M‘Ivor and Donald Bean, armed to 
For the mechanic, then, the tendency of| the teeth, kilted, and bonneted. Here was 
whose labours is to exercise the understand- | Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and there 
ing alone, there is no intellectual refresh-| was the contemporary termagant, Helen 
ment more necessary, or generally more | M‘Gregor. 
palatable, than a book which appeals to his} More than once, when looking over the 
imagination, and for such appeal we know | book-catalogue of a Mechanics’ Institute, 
of nothing more proper than the poems or | not, we admit, of the first, or perhaps even © 
novels of Walter Scott. These may lead | second class, have we been disposed to 
him upward to Shakspeare’s plays; but even | smile, or rather sigh, at its contents. What 
if they do not, they afford him a mental diet | principle of selection can, we have asked 
scarcely inferior in quality for his special | ourselves — it would have been -an affront 
needs. Scott, whether he writes verse or toask any one who could inform us, for the 
prose, furnishes the aliment which minds | committee and the librarian were rather 
wearied with toil require. They take the | proud of their shelves — have prevailed in 
artisan out of the diurnal sphere of his work, | the formation of this library ? It consists, 
and open for him glimpses of a world where-| we perceive, of books either above the 
in human nature is exhibited under various | comprehension of the members (such as a 
phases of action and passion, of novel | Treatise onthe Differential Calculus or Physic- 
circumstances and stirring events. They | al Astronomy, not the better for use, and evi- 
display the past in colours even more at-| dently a Cambridge veteran), or of books 
tractive than those of the historian. They | whose interest has long passed away, or of 
may lead on to a relish for history itself;| such as were still-born, or of the dreariest 
and even if they do not, they excite and | theology, intolerable, we hoped, alike to 
gratify a healthy curiosity about men and | both church and meeting-house. We have 
times gone by. Indirectly they minister also | counted in various Institutes half a dozen 
to acquaintance with foreign lands, and to | copies of Fitzosborne’s Letters, of Melmoth’s 
novel aspects of nature, and thus may translation of Pliny’s Epistles, or Hannah 
eventually kindle a spark of desire to learn | More’s Sacred Dramas, or Mrs. Chapone’s 
more of geography and physical science. | Letters, or Mrs. Carter's translation of Epicte- 
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tus. In one instance, Boerhaave’s Chemis- 
try, in quarto, and Woodward on Fossils, in’ 
octavo, represented the scientific portion of 
thelibrary. ‘“ Tous, much reflecting on these 
things,” as Lord Brougham has more than 
once written, it at last occurred that the 
principle of selection was simply clearance ; 
that is to say, books which the former own- 
ers of them rejected, or had no longer room 
for, were presented to the Institute as the 
corner-stones of its science and literature. 
There was, indeed, another source of supply. 
Books of more recent date, yet scarcely 
of more attractive kind, were on the shelves. 
These were evidently gifts from benevolent 
persons holding the opinion that serious 
reading was the one thing needful for 
working-men. Fielding, Smollet, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Austen, Scott, and Mr. 
James might do for the purpose, but were 
not either milk or meat for “ rude mechan- 
icals.” Their place was occupied by Thom- 
as Scott’s Force of Truth, by Newton's Car- 
diphonia, by Lives of Cecil and!Venn, by the 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, and the 
Dairyman’s Daughter. We discovered in 
one instance that, whatever might be the 
taste of the donors, it was not the taste of 
the receivers. The receivers were as rough 
a lot as can well be imagined, but they 
were not wholly illiterate. They left 
Chambers’s Miscellany in almost virgin clean- 
liness — and the series is an entertaining 
and a useful one —but they had stamped 
on the pages of Macaulay and Froude very 
significant thumb-marks as vouchers for pe- 
rusal. It appeared upon inquiry that the 
Miscellany was regarded by them as a 
juvenile selection —and so far the horny- 
handed were in the wrong; but they con- 
sidered the historians as meat for men — 
and in that they were in the right. 
Nervousness as to the possible effects of 
secular reading upon the working-man is 
rapidly becoming an extinct superstition. 
The cheapness of books of real worth is 
among the most powerful of levers against 
it. Dulness and prejudice may not be 
quite dethroned, for nearly all pachyder- 
matous creatures are noted for length of 
days; but they are tottering on their 
seats, and the means now existing for 
supplying sound and healthy literature at a 
small expense cannot fail to be fatal to 
them. hakspeare and Scott brought 
almost to cottage doors, and certainly 
within the reach of the humblest of institu- 
tions, are working a change beyond even 
the most sanguine hopes of the founders of 
the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. 
But we should err exceedingly were we to 
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confine the benefits of such literature to 
those who have little leisure to read, and 
slender means to purchase books. Scott’s 
writings are as good for the school-room 
and the servant’s-hall as for the mechanics’ 
institute ; and they were never more to be 
desired in a cheap form than at the present 
moment. The railway book-stalls present 
a cheap literature of very mixed character. 
They afford the works of Trollope, “ George 
Eliot,” the late Mrs. Gaskell, the late Miss 
Bronté, Dickens, Thackeray, and many 
others, the pinnacles and the pride of the 
literature of fiction. But they offer along 
with these a host of books wliich, locusts as 
they are of literature, one would be glad to 
see swept like those of Egypt into the sea, 
so that there “remain not one locust in the 
land of Britain” —pictures of high life, 
which expose its vulgarity ; of rural life, as 
near to the truth as the peasants of the 
stage are to actual ploughmen and milk- 
maids; of clerical life, seemingly designed to 
make priests and presbyters equally odious ; 
and, yet worse, bad translations of bad 
French novels. The shilling or half-crown 
expended on these deformities and blem- 
ishes of literature will purchase books fit 
alike for palace and cottage, and none more 
fit, whether for instruction or amusement, 
than the poems of Walter Scott. 

That Shakspeare in his historical plays 
contributed in an almost incalculable degree 
to the diffusion of a knowledge of English 
history is generally admitted. It is equally 
true that he imparted to his countrymen a 
deeper insight into Roman ee than 
either Ben Jonson by his Catiline or Sejanus 
or Massinger by his Roman Actor, or Ra- 
leigh by his History of The World, although 
Raleigh was assisted in that very unequal 
compilation by more than one scholar of 
repute, among them the deeply-read and 
critical “rare Ben” himself. That the 
views of Roman life and character are not, 
always textually correct we needed not a 
Rymer or a Courtenay to point out. If not 
true to the written word, they are true to 
human nature. Shakspeare had in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives all the documents he needed, 
for they are the Waverley novels of an- 
tiquity. Scott used similar liberty with his 
authorities, and he had the indefeasible 
right of geniusso to do. He has dealt 
with Burnet and Spottiswode, with Gale’s 
Decem Scriptores and William of Malmes- 
bury, with Sir Thomas More and Camden, 
with Brantéme and Philip de Comines, as 
it seemed to him good. His truth, like 
Shakspeare’s,is not truth of text but of 
humanity. But he has not been credited 
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enough with the influence which he really 
exercised upon historical composition. He 
materially contributed to extend the field 
of both English and French history. Lord 
Macaulay was among his debtors. Thierry 
has acknowledged his obligations to Ivanhoe. 
Barante took the hint of his Histoire de 
Ducs de Bourgogne from Quentin Durward. 
Wadsworth, on being asked where French 
poetry was to be sought for, replied, “ in 
the Old Chronicles.” We need not com- 
ment on the onesidedness of this opinion, 
for Corneille and Racine, Boileau and Vol- 
taire, Ronsard and Marot, were notflikely, to 
be appreciated by the author of the Ez- 
cursion. 

Scott’s greatest achievement, however, 
was not pointing out to French and English 
historians the wealth of chronicles and new 
“ woods and pastures” in the social and do- 
mestic life of nations, but his Restoration of 
the Stuarts. Setting aside Hume’s favour- 
able disposition towards the Scottish Kings 
of Britain — a political clinamen only, pro- 
ceeding as muck. from dislike of the Puritan 
as from sympathy with the Cavalier — set- 
ting aside also Jacobite pamphlets and High 
Prerogative sermons, neither South nor 
North Britain, nor even Roman Catholic 
Treland, felt any remarkable enthusiasm for 
Stuarts on the throne or Stuarts at St. Ger- 
mains. To Ireland they had been step- 
fathers ; the Lowlands of Scotland had nat 
forgotten their persecutions ; the Highlands 
regarded them as Saxon intruders, and 
espoused the Pretender’s cause in ’15 and 
’45 more from love of their chiefs and of 
English plunder than from the love of 
England’s lawful king; while England had 
shown her attachment to the House of Stu- 
art by despising the first, decapitating the 
second, and banishing the fourth monarch 
of that line. But after the appearance of 
Waverley in 1814, and of Rob Roy in 1818,the 
Stuarts of romance became a popular dyn- 
asty. It became a fashion for ladies to wear 
the tartan, for poets and young clergymen 
to speak of right divine ; the Highlands were 
enriched by cockney tourists; brushes and 
burins were set to work on scenes which an 
earlier generation had denounced as “a 
savage wilderness,” and on forms which 
Fielding, in his Covent Garden Journal, 
described as more hideous and truculent 
than the forms of Attila and his Huns. The 
young Pretender possessed a sort of theatri- 
cal charm for the reading public. His ad- 
ventures were popular on the stage and in 
the closet; and he who called to mind that 
~ “ Charlie my darling ” before he had reached 
middle life became a sot, and some time 
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later a brutal husband, kept his recollec- 
tions to himself, or was careful where and to 
whom, especially when ladies were in his 
company, he disclosed them. There is no 
feat in literary history more remarkable 
than this revival of interest in a family 
“ quoted and signed” apparently for mis- 
fortune in high place and for contempt in 
adversity. 

It has been often said that Byron eclipsed 
Scott; and Scott himself did not deny that 
his star paled before the younger luminary. 
‘Yet the assertion must be modified before 
it can beaccepted. Byron eclipsed Rokeby, 
the Lord of the Isles, the Bridal of Trier- 
main, and Harold the Dauntless ; and, to re- 
peat a jest of the,time, Scott as well as Napo- 
leon was extinguished at “ Waterloo.” But 
Byron did not eclipse the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, or Marmion, or the Lady of the Lake. 
The truth is , Scott’s vein in fiction took a 
new dip after 1814; or, as Lord Lytton has 
excellently observed, *‘ as the old mine gave 
symptoms of exhaustion, the new mine, ten 
times more affluent, at least in the precious 
metals, was discovered”; and just as in 
Rokeby and Triermain the Genius of the 
Ring seemed to flag in its powers, came the 
more potent Genius of the Lamp in Waver- 


a 
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Bishop Percy little thought what a stone 
he set rolling when he collected his Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry —as little as 
Luther did when first taking up the matter 
of indulgences, or as Thespis did, if it were 
really he who introduced an actor for the 
urpose of resting the Dionysian chorus. 
hat old lay of the Percy and the Douglas 
had indeed stirred the stout heart of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and touched with its music 
the delicate ear of Addison. But the days 
of neither Elizabeth nor Anne were ri 
for the seeds of the English ballad. The 
one was too much occupied with the Italian 
poets and with the drama; the other with 
the satires of Boileau, the smooth verses of 
Voiture, and the classic theatre of Cor- 
neille and Racine. But though the Clubs, 
in 1770, laughed at the Reliques, though 
the Wartons stood almost alone in welcom- 
ing them, yet the people of England hailed 
with delight the earnest tones of their 
ancient minstrelsy, and its notes passed 
along to their destined goal — the ears of a 
lad, son of an Edinburgh writer to the 
Signet, and in him brought forth fruit a 
hundred-fold. At Kelso, at the age of 
thirteen, Scott first read Percy’s Reliques, 
in an antique garden, under the shade of an 
Oriental plane-tree. The seeds indeed 


were long in germinating ; but what Spen- 
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ser had been to Cowley and to Gray, the 
Bishop of Dromore was to the Homer of 
Scotland. In 1802 he published the first 
edition of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, and in 1805 the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. In the prose illustrations of the 
earlier work was displayed the germ of the 
narrative and descriptive power subse- 
quently matured in his novels; and in the 
later one he stamped himself as one of the 
greatest among living poets. 

The fitness of Scott’s works for reprinting 
in cheap form for general reading was never 
better illustrated than by the following pas- 
sage from the Life of Bernard Barton. 
must, for the present purpose, substitute 
poems for novels, and Scott’s greater poems 
are truly novels in verse : — 


Scott’s novels Bernard Barton seemed never 
tired of reading and hearing read. During the 
last four or five winters I have gone through 
several of the best of these with him — gener- 
ally on one night in each week — Saturday 
night, that left him free to the prospect of Sun- 
day’s relaxation. Then was the volume taken 
down impatiently from the shelf almost before 
tea was over; and at last, when the room was 
clear, candles snuffed, and fire stirred, he would 
read out, or listen to, those fine stories, antici- 
pating with a glance, oran impatient ejaculation 
of pleasure, the good things he knew were 
coming — which he liked all the better for 
knowing they were coming —relishing them 
afresh in the fresh enjoyment of his companion, 
to whom they were less familiar; until the 
modest supper coming in closed the book and 
recalled him to his cheerful hospitality. 


Here was a true reader of Scott; and if 
his poems and novels, now brought to the 
door of such as can rarely purchase books, 
find equally genial readers and listeners, we 
shall have reason to rejoice that many a 
folio stands on its shelf unmoved, and that 
literature has been “ plebified.” 

In the foregoing remarks we have dwelt 
almost entirely upon Scott’s eminent fitness 
for an instructor of the people. It would 
have indeed been idle to expatiate on the 
merits of one whose place among “the lau- 
reate fraternity” has long been assigned. 
But it would be unjust to pass over in si- 
lence the excellent memoir and prefaces 
with which the editor accompanies the 
Globe Edition of Scotts Poetical Works. 
Mr. F. T. Palgrave puts the reader in pos- 
session of all thit is material to know of 
Scott’s life, character, and literary rank. 
He does not gloss over, as is the manner 
with some biozraphers, Scott’s few errors; 
neither, though he rates them highly, does 
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he at all exaggerate his personal and lite- 
rary virtues. Mr. Palgrave is, like Griffith 
an “honest chronicler”; and he is besides, 
what Griffith was not, an acute, delicate, 
and genial critic. We have room for only 
one extract from his memoir, but this may 
— as a sample of its general excel- 
ence : — 


We read in the early ages of the world how 
whole nations sprang from and were known by 
the name of some one great chief, to whom a 
more than human rank was assigned by the 
poetry and the gratitude of later generations. 
Doris and Ionia were personified in Jon and Do- 
rus. St appears not altogether fanciful to think 
similarly of Scott; in the phrase employed by 
the historians of Greece, he might be styled the 
eponymous hero of Scotland. He sums up, or 
seems to sum up, in the most conspicuous man- 
ner, those leading qualities in which his coun- 
trymen, at least his countrymen of old, differ 
from their fellow Britons. No one human being 
can, however, be completely the representative 
man of his race,and some points may be ob- 
served in Scott which do not altogether reflect 
the national image. Yet, on the whole, Mr. Car- 
lyle’s estimate will probably be accepted as the 
truth — “ No Scotchman of his time was more 
entirely Scotch than Walter Scott ; the good and 
thé not so good, which all Scotchmen inherit, 
ran through every fibre of him.” 


From the Spectator, Oct. 26, 


NAROLEON AND ROME, 


Tae only probable explanation of the series 
of incidents which we call the “ Roman crisis,” 
is the one lying upon the surface. A dozen 
other explanations are possible, and are wide- 
ly believed, but politicians are sometimes 
too wary, and the superficial is in this 
case the least difficult vi ew. If it is correct, 
affairs have gone in this way. Rattazzi, al- 
ways li¢é with the Reds, and relying greatly 
on the votes of the Left, thought a month 
ago the hour had arrived for forcing Napo- 
leon’s hand. Aware that the Emperor of 
the French disliked the Temporal Power, 
confident that he would never, save in the 
last resort, attack Italy, and over-trustful 
in the ambition of Count von Bismarck, he, 
in a half-hearted, timorous way, let the Rev- 
olution loose. In other words, he caused 
it to be understood in London, Geneva, and 
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Florence that though Garibaldi must be ar- | 
rested, the King’s Government thought the | 
hour for regaining Rome had almost ar- | 
rived. The Roman exiles, eight thousand | 
of whom are in the Italian service, at once | 
swarmed towards the frontier, the Garibal- 
dini joined them, and the Papal States. 
were filled with tumult, and as the Pontifi- | 
eal Zouaves advanced, with bloodshed. Na- 
poleon was informed that the Government 
of Italy could not restrain its people, and | 
urged to modify the Convention in the in- | 
terests of pty Napoleon — who, we 
must always remember, is at heart a deadly 
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side against the Papacy, who conquered the 
Romagna, who is Hed by every conviction, 
but who, like many a Red, — like Carnot, 
for example, — hates and crushes down dis- 
organization. The King in person — there 
seems no doubt of this — telegraphed to Paris 
that the Convention should be obeyed, the 
Garibaldians suppressed, and the Italians 
held in check ; and Napoleon, drawing the 
longest breath he has ever drawn in life, sus- 
— the embarkation of the troops at 

oulon. 

As we have said, a dozen explanationa, 
all more or less possible, cou!d be offered of 
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enemy to the priestly power, as implacable | 


the transactions of the crisis, but among 
a foe to the Papacy as his noisy cousin, — | 


them all, this, the simplest and most super- 
hesitated, waited to see what France | ficial, is incomparably the most probable 
thought, waited tosee what Rome would do, | and consistent. It is also morally and po- 
finally discerned, with those slow, much | litically the worst. Nothing, if this ac- 
meditating eyes of his two unexpected facts. | count 1s correct, can excuse the conduct of 
Rome was not ready to rise; Catholic | the Reds, who in their mad impatience have 
France was ready to sob with rage at the left their country no alternatives except hu- 
apparent disregard to her a in Italy | miliation or a war with the power which 
and Europe. If he would efforce the | brought her first into existence. Nothing 
Treaty of Prague, he must enforce the Con- | can extenuate the folly of Rattazzi, who has 
vention with Florence. Slowly he made | allowed the Revolution to spring up armed, 
up his mind, as for twenty years he has in- | in order with her aid to play a game of brag, 
variably done, that France must be thought | in which he had so miscalculated his cards 
of first, and gently and silently he put the that he could not win. And nothing — 
terrible machine in motion. It worked as | this is our strongest feeling of all — can pal- 
it always does, as the British machine also | liate the conduct of Victor Emanuel, who, 
would work, but for the disorganizing in-| with the supreme hour of his life upon him, 
fluence of the military prerogative, as cer-| with Rome within his grasp, decided to 
tainly and as swiftly as a healthy body, to| “ save” his own wretched soul, and to em- 





which the brain has communicated com-| 
mands. In less than forty-eight hours an | 
expedition greater than the one we are toil- 

ing to organize for Abyssinia was ready for | 
embarkation, the steamers were in harbour 
with their steam up, and an army of fifty | 
thousand men was gathering outside Lyons. 
Then the Emperor flashed his ultimatum to 
Florence. He was determined to defend 
the Temporal Power; Italy must put down 
the Revolution, or he himself woul do the 
necessary work. Rattazzi replied that Italy 
could not obey, that he could reach Rome 
first, and that if he reached it first, inter- 
vention would mean war. That is true, was 
the rejoinder, and after the war France will 
state her terms at the gates of Florence. 
The supreme hour had clearly arrived, and 
Italy gave way. The King, overawed, re- 
fused to run so tremendous a risk, removed 
Rattazzi, — who probably did not object to 
his own removal, but who by possibility may 
have intended to fight rather than break 
with the Revolution, — and summoned to 
his councils the one man he dreads in Italy, 
Cialdini, the man whose father was poi- 
soned by a Court, who fought by Napoleon’s 








‘ae the force which might have driven 
ack France in coercing his own people for 
being one shade more zealous for unity than 
himself. But when we have weighed every 
Italian fault, and analyzed every Italian 
weakness, the deepest censure of all must 
still be reserved for the Emperor of the 
French. What has Heaven tolerated him 
for, save the enfranchisement of Italy ? 
What has he done save this, that he should 
not descend to history as a man who de- 
stroyed the liberty of a mighty and free 
people to erect a personal throne? What 
is his raison détre, his justification, the rea- 
son why freemen should pardon or even sup- 
port him save this, that if he enslaved a na- 
tion, he liberated one; if he suspended a 
history, he began one; if he gave chloro- 
form to France, he inspired Italy with a 
vitality, out of which every good might 
have come. And this Sovereign, to soothe 
priests in whom he does not believe, to pa- 
cify a people whom a decree granting them 
the right of free speech would have quieted 
more rapidly, to maintain an authority only 
tolerable when it is creative, would have 
undone his own work, killed his own off- 
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spring, crushed down with insult his own 
closest friend; would, to save a Pope whom 
he regards with scorn, and a throne which 
he has fought to overthrow, have subjugated 
a nation whom he had enfranchised with 
the blood of the people who called him to 
the throne. The word “crime” is often 
used in politics too lightly; but has there 
ever been, even in our time,—an era 80 
full of intrigue and violence,—an act 
which morally was like this? We under- 
stand, and in a measure sympathize with, 
the De Lusignan or Lussac who, full of 
memories and illusions, half believing in St. 
Peter's Chair, half feeling that noblesse 
oblige, with Renan in his pocket and an 
indulgence in his purse, a pink billet dour 
over his heart just hidden by the medal of 
the Madonna, rushes out with the Papal 
Zouaves to die for a power he would not 
live under for a day. We can understand, 
though we do not sympathize with, the cold 
statesman who says Italy must be divided 
that France may be at ease upon her south- 
ern flank. But for a Bonaparte, a Jacobin 
who can govern, a man nH by the princi- 
ples of 1789, a Sovereign whose historic 
claim to rule is that he freed Italy, to over- 
throw his own handiwork in the interest of 
a priest, — this, we confess excites, in us a 
feeling of personal shame. And it is done, 
too, by a great, farseeing statesman, who 
knows that with Italy hostile the unity of 
Germany never can be arrested, and that 
Italy, which has so often forgiven invasion, 
will never forgive gratuitous humiliation. 
If Bismarck had arranged Napoleon’s policy, 
had dictated his despatches, he could have 
wished him to do nothing better for Ger- 
man interests than he has done of his own 
accord. 

Of course, when all is said, palliatives 
are still possible. Anything is possible 
when conspirators, tricksters, and inspired 
simpletons are allowed by Providence to 
dispose of the destinies of nations. Napo- 
leon, for aught anybody can tell, may have 
contracted to deliver Rome as the price of 
Italian humiliation, may have been playing 
a comedy, may have only dramatized an 
imaginary triumph. Rattazzi may be win- 
ning as he falls, Garibaldi breaking the 
Triple Crown as he escapes from prison. 
Nothing is certain except that truth is ex- 
tinct in such a world. But, we repeat, the 
obvious explanation is the only one which 
meets the obvious facts, and if that ex- 

lanation is true, the Emperor of the 
‘rench has inflicted the last humiliation on 
the kingdom which he liberated, in order 
that he might not be suspected of allowing 
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himself to be urged upon the course he 
would prefer at heart to tread. Can policy 
fall lower than that? Admit that the threat 
succeeds, that Victor Emanuel can hold his 

ople in, that Garibaldi does not rouse 
Sone that the American man-of-war which 
is always stumbling about the world, and 
which is said to have carried him from 
Caprera, has not unmeshed the whole net, 
and what is gained? The Roman question 
is where it was before—a difficulty for 
Italy, a grief for the Ultramontane world, 
an opprobrium for the policy of France. Is 
not that a result for a wise monarch to have 
gained, at the cost of the undying hatred of 
a nation whose love he had won upon the 
field? The Italians have been just as much 
coerced as if a French army had entered 
Florence, while they have not the relief of 
feeling that they had done what they eould, 
and have yielded only to irresistible force. 
It is more than probable, it is almost cer- 
tain, that they will turn their wrath on 
their own Government ; that Napoleon will 
have the satisfaction of having, by one and 
the same decree, terminated the hopes of 
the Romans, by whose side he once fought, 
and terminated the freedom of the Italians, 
for whose liberation his people bled. 

It is urged, we perceive, even inthe Times, 
that Napoleon had a technical right under 
the Convention to return to Rome. Who 
denies it? He has a technical right to 
coerce England —if he can — because in 
threatening Theodore she menaces a French 
ally. The difference between a wise man 
and a fool, a firm man and a bully, is the 
manner in which he asserts and employs his 
rights. A wise man does not crush a 
friendly neighbour because he is over 
intent on a result for which both long,'a 
firm man does not placard his decree of 
Court outside the lodge gate. 


From The Spectator. 


BIRDS OF PREY.* 

Even from the author’s own point of 
view, — usually the fairest, for it is unjust 
to blame a book for not being what its 
writer never intended it to be, —this is a 
poor story. The theory of the sensational 
school is, we take it, of this kind. Crime 
exists and catastrophes occur, and mankind, 


* Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret.” London: Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler. 
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rightly or wrongly, take more interest in 
exceptional crimes and unusual catastrophes 
than in the more regular and less exciting 
course of every-day lifé. Why, then, 
should we not make crimes or catastrophes 
the main incidents of our tales? Surely 
they are within the legitimate province of 
art, just as Jael’s murder, or the fall of a 
tower, are within the legitimate province 
of a painter. Weare bound, indeed, not 
to increase the temptation to crime, or to 
create an idea that catastrophes are regular 
occurrences, but within that limit why should 
we be attacked as if we specially sinned 
against truth? The theory is reasonable 
enough, but then the sensationalists must 
remember that they are as much "bound to 
do their work well as if they were depict- 
ing the quietest scenes; that a picture of 
Prometheus and the vulture is not to be 
excused for bad drawing because it makes 
sensitive persons recognize that they have 
livers. Birds of Prey is in bad drawing. 
The whole interest of the tale is in the sug- 
gestion of crime which from first to last 
pervades it, and the suggestion is not so 
offered as to be interesting. Philip Sheldon, 
a bad dentist with gleaming teeth, in the 
beginning of the book poisons a friend under 
circumstances of peculiar treachery, in or- 
der to marry his friend’s wife and her eigh- 
teen thousand pounds. The crime is never 
described or asserted, but still the reader 
sees it, and then —there is till the end of 
the book pretty much an end of Philip 
Sheldon. Nothing is added to explain him, 
or make him possible, or give a human in- 
terest to him, except that he speculated 
successfully on the Stock Exchange, and 
was indifferent to most things except money, 
for which he devises but does not yet execute 
asecond murder. The real subjects of the 
story are other people; a brother Sheldon, 
who thinks he can get fortune in an hour by 
finding out an unconscious heir to lapsed 
property, and who might have been a cre- 
ation, — the patient, laborious, self-denying 
villain, being scarce, — if Miss Braddon 
had taken the slightest trouble over him; 
Diana Paget, goodish daughter of a bad 
father, — very like Charles Dickens's first 
idea of Lettie in Our Mutual Friend; Mr. 
Paget, gentlemanly swindler with a griev- 
ance against the world, also good, but indis- 
tinct ; and Valentine Hawkehurst, — meant, 
we eae. to be the hero of the book. 
We have not, we confess, the slightest idea 
of what he was like. By his own account 
he was a scoundrel, with a tendency to drink 
and play, a man content to earn a living by 
snail casting, who craves for curagoa and 
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billiards as helps to live, who refuses to 
make love toa girl he loves, and who be- 
longs to his own set, because he is a scoun- 
dre], but has no such scruple about a much 
better woman whom he also loves, who will 
cheat for sixpences but cares nothing about 
a hundred thousand pounds, surrenders half 
of it for no reason at all, and mounts in a 
moment a hobby-horse of perfect and, most 
men would say, perfectly unreasonable chiv- 
alry. Cheats exist, and very often have 
redeeming points, but when authors describe 
cheats they ought to make them intelligible ; 
and, as we contend, Valentine Hawkehurst 
is not intelligible atall. He is a mere bun- 
dle of opposing qualities which, we daresay, 
Miss Braddon could have reconciled — we 
have never denied her talent, though we 
dislike its application, — but which she has 
not reconciled or attempted to reconcile. 
It is possible that a man, confederate of 
card-sharpers, might talk like this: —- ~ 


“ Such a man as I cannot afford to love any 
one. What have I to offer to the woman I 
might pretend to love? Truth, or honour, or 
honesty, or constancy? Those are commodi- 
ties I have never dealt in. If I know what 
they are, and that I have never possessed them, 
it is about as much as I do know of them. If 
I have any redeeming grace, Diana Paget, it 
lies in the fact that I know what a worthless 
wretch Tum. Your father thinks he is a great 
man, a noble, suffering creature, and that the 
world has ill-used him. I know that I am a 
scoundrel, and that let my fellow-men treat me 
as badly as they please, they can never give me 
worse usage than I deserve. And am I a man 
to talk about love, or to ask a woman to share 
my life? Good God, what a noble partner I 
should offer her! what a happy existence I 
could assure her ! ”’ 


And also possible that he might talk like 
this : — 


“Tam tired of watching and suspecting,” he 
said to himself. “ If my dear love has a right 
to this fortune, it will surely come to her; or if 
it should never come, we can live very happily 
without it. Indeed, for my own part, I am in- 
clined to believe that I should be prouder and 
happier as the husband of a dowerless wife, 
than as prince consort to the heiress of the 
Haygarths. We have built up such a dear, 
cheery, unpretentious home for ourselves in our 
talk of the future that I doubt if we should 
care to change it for the stateliest mansion in 
Kensington Palace Gardens or Belgrave Square. 
My darling could not be my housekeeper, and 
make lemon cheesecakes in her own pretty little 
kitchen, if we lived in Belgrave Square; and 
how could she stand at one of those great Bir- 
mingham ironwork gates in the Palace Gardens 
to watch me ride away to my work?” 
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But then if he is to talk in both strains 
the novelist should reconcile them, and this 
Miss Braddon does not do, — does not, as 
far as we see, attempt to or care todo. She 
leaves her picture blotted and blurred with 
mere sketches of figures in it; suggestive, 
no doubt, but suggestive as faces in the fire 
may be, not as artistic portraits. 

ut we shall be told the object is inci- 
dent, not character-painting. Very well, 
though figures should be in drawing, even 
if the object is architectural display ; but 
where are the incidents? The first murder 
is interesting, if we consent to look at it 
through red spectacles, to accept the lurid 
atmosphere the author contrives to fill her 
houses with, but what more is there? A 
suggestion that Mr. Paget cheated in some 
way, and then a long Lone for an heir in- 
tended to be in the style of Wilkie Collins, 
but wholly wanting his dramatic vigour and 
perfect closeness of workmanship, a long 
hunt which is as tedious as the actual hunt 
would be, a hunt among obscure villages 
and stupid people in whom nothing but the 
finest art could create any interest at all, 
with long copies of letters in English in- 
tended to be antique. Except a possibility 
that Philip Sheldon may poison the heiress 
for her money, a possibility not in the least 
developed, and contrived very clumsily — 
for if she married suddenly her will would 
be void, and Philip Sheldon would lose 
5,000/. of bis own cash, a risk such a man 
would never run—there is nothing left, the 
novel breaking off with startling abrupt- 
ness. ‘This is not good work, even though 
the subject of the work be admissible, and 
this is all we get. Murders are not interest- 
ing, either in real life or fiction, as murders. 

The book, we cheerfully concede, has one 
merit. It isin Miss Braddon’s power, and 
the power is very rare indeed, to create by 
her pen a sort of mental atmosphere, to 
tinge the air of her tales so that you must 
see the characters under the false colour she 

leases to throw over them. The medium 
is coloured, and the spectator cannot help 
himself. , This power has been exercised to 
the full in Birds of Prey. It is impossible 
to see Philip Sheldon except as looking 
through the light cast by a ~ pane, 
—a real feat of art. But then a figure 
like his is not rendered indistinct by such a 
medium, is rather more distinct because the 
imagination strains itself as well as the eye 
to see at least, if more may not be, the out- 
line of him. Miss Braddon Jeaves him in- 
distirct, as indistinct as if the spectator 
were ae him through glass instead of 
through a colour thrown into the atmos- 
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phere by the glass, a radical mistake which 
in a new author would indicate poverty of 
conception, but in Miss Braddon is probably 
the result of carelessness about her audience, 
—a carelessness, in this instance, carried too 
far, so far that her story, steeped as it is in 
colour, is not awful or awe-inspiring, but 
only wearisome. She turns on the red 
light or the green light as stage machin- 
ists do in profusion, and, of course, people 
look at it, but then they expect to see some- 
thing under it, and they do not see enough, 
only some gleaming teeth, and a shadowy 
young man who may be a hero, and may be 
a billiard marker, — the sharpest eyes cannot 
precisely discern which. Either would do, 
but let him dress for one or the other parts, 
and not look like one and talk unintention- 
ally like the other. Mere colour by itself 
does not interest, or frighten, or attract 
playgoers above fourteen, and in this drama 
we are allowed to see nothing else. The 
light is finely managed, we admit, but after 
all one wants Jizht to see by. 

The power Miss Braddon can exercise 
and the carelessness with which in this story 
she has chosen to exercise it, are curiously 
shown in an episode inserted within Birds 
of Prey. Inthe hunt for an heir some old 
letters have to be read, and they reveal with 
wonderful force a strange household, a hard 
but good Wesleyan woman, married to and 
loving a man of a different stamp, who has 
been a roisterer, perhaps a criminal, but is 
a respectable, heart-broken citizen, his en- 
ergy and his capacity of affection alike 
buried in the grave of ason by a dead love, 
“littel Matthew.” The story is suggested 
rather than told with most pathetic art, 
but it is told in letters written in a dia- 
leet, supposed to be old English, which Miss 
Braddon, apparently to save trouble, has in 
parts just invented for the nonce. Who- 
ever wrote at any time like this ? — 
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“T am sorrie to hear my father is aleing ; 
give him my love and servise, and will come to 
Ullerton immediate on receiving his commands. 
Iam plesed to think Mrs. Rebecka Caulfeld is 
so dutifull and kind to him, and has comfortedd 


him with prairs and discorses. I thank her for 
this more than for any friendshipp for my unde- 
serving self. Pray tell her that I am much at 
her servise. Our new king is lov’d and ad- 
mir’d by all. His ministers not so; and wise 
peopel do entertain themselfs with what I think 
| foollish jokes a-bout a Skotch boote. Perhapps 
| Lam not cleverr enuff to see the funn in this 
joke.” 


The spelling matters very little, but why 
not either spell as men do now, or as men 
did then ? 








